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A POSSIBLE PORDENONE 


ie September 1537 Veronica Gambara, Countess of Correggio, 

writing to Pietro Aretino, asked him to present her regards to 
Ludovico Dolce and to tell him that his Sacripante, ‘‘not less nimble 
than enamoured,”’ had enabled her to pass the heat of the summer 
without annoyance. The work was suited to reading during the 
long afternoons of the villeggiatura; it belonged to that series of sequels 
to the Furioso which so charmed Venetian readers during the first 
half of the sixteenth century and filled much the same function as 
the modern light novel. The fidelity with which Dolce retained the 
personalities and relationships of Ariosto’s dramatis personae and 
the general restriction of his episodes to a development of situations 
already stated in the Furioso gave his work a firmness of structure 
infrequently attained by the Venetian rifacimenti; and his verse 
had a gentle charm calculated to win a wide public. The work’s 
popularity is attested by fourteen editions extending over a period 
of ninety years and by contemporary references.' 

The first edition, entitled Jl Primo Libro di Sacripante di Messer 
Lodovico Dolce, published in Venice in 1536 by Francesco Vindoni 
and Mapheo Pasini,? contains a woodcut frontispiece showing Sacri- 
pante bound by Love. The book has now become quite rare, but in 
a private collection deposited in the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University is a copy*’ known to have belonged to Charles Fairfax 
Murray although it does not appear in the Catalogo dei Libri pos- 
seduti da C.F.M. (London, 1899). It contains a penciled note thought 
to be in Murray’s hand which ascribes the frontispiece to Pordenone. 
While it is impossible to state definitely that the cut is not copied 
from some lost design of Tintoretto or Titian,‘ the ascription to 


Pordenone seems sound. 





! Tasso, for example, includes it among the authorities justifying his use of 
ottava rima for a heroic poem: Discorst del Poema Eroico, Pisa, Panurro, 1823, 
p. 191. 

? This is the first edition to contain the full ten cantos. An unauthorized 
publication of the first five cantos appeared in 1535. 

® Described in Olschki Catalogue cxv1r, No. 185, and in Esling Catalogue 
111, p. 665. 

* The Rape of Europa (Boston, Gardner Museum), for example, although 
painted after the publication of the Sacripante, shows a similar diagonal com- 
position. The attitude of the main figure and especially the position of the legs 
resembles that of the bound giant, and even the bull’s tail is not unlike the 
cord by which Love holds Sacripante. . 
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He is one of the painters mentioned in the last canto of the 


Sacripante: 


Et era il volto di colei si bello 

Che a cosa in vero angelica si appone: 
Ne tal forse ne haria fatto a pennello 
Titian, che cosi ben il vivo espone: 

O chi appar di Michel, di Raphaello 
Dimostra arte e disegno, il Pordenone. 


He could well have executed the design as he was in Venice at the 
time. The records disclose that in July of 1535 he was working in 
the Ducal Palace, and on September 10 he received partial payment 
for an altarpiece in San Felice. He was still in Venice in 1536 and 
on July 3 payment was ordered for decorations executed by him in 
the Libreria. 

Certain elements of his style accord closely with that of the 
frontispiece. 

The face of Sacripante is substantially the face of St. Christopher 
in the Madonna della Misericordia (Pordenone, Duomo)’ and faces 
of similar type are found in: 


Sant’ Agostino (Vacile, Church of San Lorenzo) 

Santi Pietri e Prosdocimo 

Madonna e Santi (Susegna, Parrochiale) 

Profeta (Cortemaggiore, Church of the Franciscans) 
Profeta (Piacenza, Church of the Madonna di Campagna) 
Capula ovale (ibid.; figure of Abraham) 


Pordenone frequently employs a foreshortened figure lying toward 
or away from the spectator; and this device is sometimes carried 
to such lengths that the figure appears to protrude from the canvas, 
as in: 

Jesus Placed on the Cross (Cremona, Duomo) 
Fall of St. Paul (formerly Vienna, private coll.) 
Martyrdom of St. Peter (Florence, Uffizi) 


Transfiguration (Milan, Brera) 
Adoration of the Magi (Treviso, Duomo, Malchiostro chapel) 


No identified work of Pordenone shows the same landscape or 
elements as those of the frontispiece, but he frequently painted the 
general type of North Italian scene as a background. His cherubs 
are of identifiable type, and the Love of the frontispiece conforms 
to it. The stance and the facial characteristics are strongly reminis- 
cent of those of the central figure in the Uffizi Putti. Pordenone’s 
architecture tends to fall away from the perpendicular. The slant 


5 This work and many of the others referred to are reproduced in Giuseppe 
Fiocco, Giovanni Antonio Pordenone, Udine, 1939. 
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observable in the buildings of the frontispiece can also be seen in 
the columns surrounding the figure of St. Stephen (Florence, Uffizi) 
and in the sloping architecture of the Putti e Architteture (Venice, 
Church of San Rocco). The St. Stephen is particularly comparable 
with the Sacripante plate because its cross-hatching and the style 
of its border indicate that it was intended as a book illustration. 

Thus, although the artist of the frontispiece cannot be definitely 
identified in the absence of a signed or documented design, the 
scholium’s attribution to Pordenone is supported by a respectable 
body of evidence. 





EDWARD WILLIAMSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 

















ECHOES OF DANTE IN LONGFELLOW’S 
POETRY 


— W. Longfellow’s interest in the writings of Dante, 

particularly the Divine Comedy, has long been known in a 
general way;' but no one has ever called attention in print to more 
than a few of the many echoes of Dante to be found in his poetry. 
Unquestionable Dantean echoes appear in fourteen poems—the 
sonnet on Dante, the six sonnets on translating the Divina Commedia, 
and seven other poems. Besides, there are five other poems which 
show what are probably echoes from Dante, and there is one instance 
of the use of a quotation from Dante beneath the title of a group 
of poems. All of these poems were written after the publication of 
Voices of the Night (1839), which volume contains five pieces? of 
translation from the Purgatorio. 


Mezzo Cammin® 


Chronologically, the first of these poems is the sonnet Mezzo 
Cammin (written Aug. 25, 1842), the title of which was taken from 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita; 


and the opening words, “Half of my life is gone,”’ probably ought 
to be credited in part to Dante’s line, even though Longfellow had 


reached the age of thirty-five. 


The Spanish Student 


In The Spanish Student (published in 1843) there are three small 
phrases which resemble phrases in the Commedia. First, ““Amid a 
thousand perils” (Act II, se. i) sounds like an echo of Ulysses’ 
“per cento milia/Perigli’”’ (Inf. xxv1, 112 f.), and may very well 
be, for Longfellow had read all of the Inferno, at least once, as early 
as January 14, 1840.5 Second, “the river of his thoughts” (Act II, 


’ An exhaustive study of Longfellow’s interest in Dante, which began at 
least as early as 1828, is being prepared by H. W. L. Dana and J. Chesley 
Mathews. To Mr. Dana the author of this article is greatly indebted for many 
kindnesses most graciously shown him. 


2 Totaling 117 lines. 
’ The Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Fireside Edition, 8 vols., 


Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1910 (hereinafter referred to as 
Works), 1, 234; & Inferno 1, 1. While mezzo cammin is not idiomatic it is a 
pardonable license. 

‘ Works, 1, 127. 

5 Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, ed. by Samuel Longfellow, 3 vols., 
Boston, 1899 (hereinafter referred to as Life), 1, 357. 
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sc. iii)® reminds one of ‘‘de la mente il fiume”’ (Purg. x11, 90).7 Now 
he had been teaching the Purgatorio in his Dante course since 1838; 
had translated from it in 1839 and the spring of 1843; and had 
quoted Purgatory x11, 84 on March 1, 1838, and x1, 115 on January 
9, 1840;* therefore the indebtedness is certainly possible, and 
probable.® Third, “Ay, soft emerald eyes!’’ (Act II, sc. iii) may be a 
reminiscence of Dante’s speaking of Beatrice’s eyes as “‘li smeraldi’’ 
(Purg. xxx1, 116);!° for canto XX XI was one of those from which 
he translated the pieces published in Voices of the Night in 1839; and 
in his Notes to the Divine Comedy (1867) he remarked that Beatrice’s 
eyes were called emeralds, which shows that the fact was one which 
attracted his attention. 


Dante 
The opening line of the sonnet Dante (published in 1845), 


Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 


refers in general to Dante’s wandering through Hell, and specifically 
to Farinata’s cry, 


O Tosco che per la citta del foco 
Vivo ten vai; 


the reference is made certain by the mentioning of Farinata in the 
fourth line. Moreover, Longfellow’s lines 


Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb 


clearly refer to the burning tombs of the sixth circle of Hell, and to 
the lines 
Vedi la Farinata che s’é dritto 


Ed el s’ergea col petto e con la fronte 
Com’avesse l’inferno in gran dispitto." 


Prometheus 
In the poem Prometheus (written in 1854) there are two lines which 


6 Works, 1, 135. 

7 This point is noted by P. Morin, in Les Sources de l’euvre de Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Paris, 1913, pp. 187, 422. 

8 Life, 1, 288, 355. 

* The Fireside Edition notes that the expression is from Dante (Works, 1, 
322). 

10 Works, 1, 137. The Fireside Edition notes the passage in Dante (Works, 1, 
322). 

1! Works, 1, 236 f.; Inf. x, 22 f., 32 ff. This point is noted by R. P. Hickey 
in Catholic Influence on Longfellow, Turnhout, Belgique, 1928, p. 188. 
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refer to Dante’s suffering and disappointment as an exile: 

Such a fate as this was Dante’s 

By defeat and exile maddened ; 
but the reference is only general, and cannot be assigned to any 
particular passage in Dante’s writings.” 


My Lost Youth 


In his Journal under date of March 29, 1855, Longfellow wrote: 
“At night as I lie in bed, a poem comes into my mind—a memory 
of Portland, my native town, the city by the sea. 

Siede la terra dove nato fui 

Sulla marina.” 
Then on March 30: “Wrote the poem.’’ He was conscious, therefore, 
that he was borrowing from Francesca’s speech when he wrote the 
first two lines of My Lost Youth, 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea." 


Hiawatha 
In Hiawatha (written in 1854 and 1855) there are two lines, 


Down he sank into the water, 
Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 


which sound like an echo of Paradiso m1, 122 f., where Piccarda, 


singing, 
vanio, 
Come per acqua cupa cosa grave. 


And the probability of his indebtedness is greatly strengthened by 
the fact that he had previously, in Hyperion (1838-’39), quoted this 


very passage.'4 
Birds of Passage 


Just beneath the title of the first group of miscellaneous poems 
called Birds of Passage (published in 1858) he inscribed the following: 


“|. . come i gru van cantando lor lai, 


Facendo in aer di sé lunga riga. 
DANTE.’ 


12 Works, ut, 16. 

18 Life, u, 284, Works, ut, 41, & Inf. v, 97 f. HWL changed nata purposely, 
of course. 

4 Works, 1, 241; vim, 29. 

6 Works, 111, 13; & Inf. v, 46 f. 
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Hawthorne 


In the poem Hawthorne (written in June, 1864) are two lines, 


I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road, 


which suggest two passages in the Commedia." In the first Dante says, 


Io non so ben ridir com’io v’entrai, 
Tant’era pieno di sonno a quel punto 
Che la verace via abbandonai. 


In the second, he says that as he walked along it seemed to him of 
a sudden that he was rapt in an ecstatic vision, and when his mind 
returned to outward things, Virgil, who could see him acting like 
a man who looses himself from slumber, 


Disse: ‘“‘Che hai che non ti puoi tenere, 

Ma se’venuto pid’ che mezza lega 

Velando li occhi e con le gambe avvolte, 

A guisa di cui vino 0 sonno piega?”’ 
That there was influence here is not absolutely certain: but at this 
date it would have been very likely, as Longfellow had taught the 
Commedia for years, and had finished the first draft of his translation 
of it. 

The Divina Commedia Sonnets’ 


In the six sonnets written on translating the Divina Commedia, 
he often, as one would expect, echoes or paraphrases or alludes to 
some passage in it; and once he refers to an incident narrated in 
the Vita Nuova. And even where he does not definitely borrow from 
Dante, he is still indebted in a general way for his inspiration. 


Sonnet I 


In the first sonnet he shows no borrowing from Dante’s text; 
he does refer to the Divina Commedia, however, for the cathedral 
of this and the following sonnets is that poem. In lines nine and ten, 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 


he refers to his translating a portion of it each day,'* and to his 


1% Works, 111, 131; & Inf. 1, 10-12; Purg. xv, 85-123. 

17 For convenience I am considering the six sonnets together, although 
they were written at different times, as follows: 1, Mar. 29, 1864; 1, in 1864; 
m1, Dec. 22, 1865; rv May 5, 1867; v, Jan. 16, 1866; v1, Mar. 7, 1866. All six 
are in Works, 11, 140-143. 

18 Frances Appleton Longfellow died July 10, 1861; HWL began translating 
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finding consolation in that translating during the years immediately 
following his wife’s death." 


Sonnet II 


The seventh line of the second sonnet, 
Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves, 


is an echo of 


Veggiolo... 
... tra vivi ladroni esser anciso.?° 


And “this poem of the earth and air’’ (from line 13) may be an echo 


of 
’]| poema sacro 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra;”" 


The last six lines of the sonnet refer to Dante’s sufferings in exile, 
and so do the first lines of Paradiso xxv. There is no other tangible 
and definite evidence of borrowing in Sonnet II; but there are a 
number of details which suggest things in the Divina Commedia, 
and which may have been influenced by it. (1) The “strange... 
sculptures,” the “crowd of statues,’”’ which adorn the cathedral,— 
are they not the characters of the Commedia? Dante’s characters 
are strange, unearthly; and often are statuesque (witness Farinata) ,” 
—and the idea of sculptures may in part have been inspired by the 
carvings which adorned the marble bank and the floor of the first 
ledge of Purgatory.” (2) In the folded sleeves of the statues “birds 





again within a few months, and continued to work pretty steadily. Sonnet 1 
was written for the Inferno (in 1864); he had translated a canto of the J nf. 
every day, from Mar. 14 to Apr. 16, 1863 (Life, 1, 21 f.). In 1843, too, for a 
time, he had translated a few lines (of the Purg.) every morning (Life, 11, 12; 
111, 153); and from Feb. 1 to Feb. 27, 1853, he seems to have translated some 
lines almost every day (Life, u, 248 f.). Twelve days before writing this son- 
net he had completed the first draft of his translation in uniform style (Life, 
1, 32). 

19 He wrote to Freiligrath, May 24, 1867: “Of what I have been through, 
during the last six years, I dare not venture to write even to you; it is almost 
too much for any man to bear and live. I have taken refuge in this translation 
of the Divine Comedy.” (Life, 111, 89 f.; 11, 424 f.) 

20 Purg. xx, 88-90. Noticed by Hickey, p. 190. 

1 Par. xxv, 1-2. Noticed by Hickey, p. 190. 

* HWL was particularly impressed by canto x of the Inferno. (See Life 


111, 54.) 
*% Purg. x, 29-33; xm, 22 ff. He was impressed also by Purg. x. (See Life, 


11, 54.) 
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build their nests’’: is this an allusion to the beautiful bird similes 
which appear here and there throughout Dante’s poem, notably in 
Inferno v?* (3) Is not the line 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 


indebted to the Pageant of the Church, in shape like a cross (and 
a cathedral), with its elders crowned with lilies and the New Testa- 
ment writers with roses, and with its center showered with flowers 
at the appearance of Beatrice? The description of this shower of 
flowers, it will be remembered, was one of the passages translated 
by Longfellow in 1839.% Or, when he speaks of flowers adorning the 
minster, is he referring to the many pretty passages of Dante’s 
poem? (4) The line 


But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 


suggests the demons and beasts of the Inferno,—Cerberus, the 
demons and Furies upon the gates of the City of Dis, Geryon, and 
the rest.” (5) As has been mentioned, Longfellow may have had in 
mind Paradiso xxv, 1-12, when writing the last six lines of the 
sonnet; but what he says is general, and not necessarily derived 
from Dante’s writings.?”? (6) The line, 


What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 


recalls exhibitions in the Commedia of these traits in Dante; for 
example: (a) tenderness—in the Francesca and Casella episodes; 
(b) tears—at the time when Virgil came to aid him, and when 
Beatrice rebuked him; (c) hate of wrong—his attitude toward 
Filippo Argenti, his reaction to Ugolino’s story, and St. Peter’s 
(also Dante’s) denunciation of his degenerate successors.”* 


Sonnet III 
Line four, 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume, 


* Cf., for example, Jnf. v, 40 f., 46 f., 82 ff.; Purg. u, 124 ff., xxv, 13 ff.; 
Par. xvi, 73 ff.; xx, 73 ff. 

*% Cf. Purg. xx1x-xxx. One also thinks of the Cross in Mars, with its 
sparkling, jewel-like lights (Par. x1v, 94 ff.). 

%* Cf. also Purg. x, 130-135. 

27 Cf. Cacciaguida’s words to Dante (in Par. xvi); Epist. x1 [1x]; Conv. 
I, iii, 3-5; Rime cxvi, 77-79; Eclog. I, 39-50. 

28 Cf. Inf. v, Purg. 11; Inf.1, Purg. xxx-xxx1; Inf. vi, xxx, Par. xxvii. 
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may be derived from Dante’s remark that in the Valley of Princes 


Nature 
... di soavita di mille odori 
Vi facea uno incognito e indistinto.*® 


The next line and a half, 


The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass, 


refers, if not to any specific passage, at least in a general way to 
several incidents of Dante’s journey through the realms of the dead: 
his being allowed to enter Charon’s boat with a group of souls and 
to cross Acheron; his passing Minos, and crossing the Styx in 
Phlegyas’ boat; his entering the gates of the City of Dis; and so 
on.*® The lines 


From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
And lamentations from the crypts below, 


may refer to the tragic stories (such as those of Francesca and Ugo- 
lino) and to the laments Dante heard in Hell (especially those he 
heard arising from the gulf below as he was descending on the back 
of Geryon to the eighth circle).** Finally, in the lines 


And then a voice celestial that begins 
With the pathetic words, “Although your sins 
As scarlet be,’’ and ends with ‘‘as the snow,” 


the idea of the celestial voice reciting a passage of scripture is cer- 
tainly derived from those parts of the Purgatorio in which angels 
spoke to Dante and Virgil as they went up the Mountain, and who 
sang or recited the beatitudes.** Longfellow’s method, too, of giving 
just the first and last few words of the passage recited was probably 


taken from Dante: compare 
li angeli cantaro 
Di subito: “In te, Domine, speravi’’; 
Ma oltre “pedes meos’”’ non passaro.* 


29 Purg. vu, 80 f. We are reminded also of the sweet odor of ambrosia 
(which, of course, Dante had never known before) which surrounded the 
Angel at the pass leading from the sixth ledge (Purg. xxiv, 145-150). 

90 Inf. 111, 82-120; v, 16-24; v1, 15-81; rx, 64-106. 

| Inf. v; xxx; xvi, 118-126. Or could the reference be to the instances 
of the punishment of the seven sins revealed on the ledges of Purgatory 
(Purg. x11, 10 ff.; x1v, 130 ff.; xvi, 19 ff.; xv11,130 ff.; xx, 101 ff.; xxrv, 121 
ff.; xxvi, 37 ff.)? These tragedies, however, could not properly be termed ‘‘for- 
gotten.” 

* Purg. xu, 79 ff.; xv, 34 ff.; xvu, 67 ff.; xrx, 43 ff.; xx, 1 ff.; xxiv, 145 
ff.; xxvu, 6 ff. In the first case, Dante used the word voci (xu, 110). Cf. also 
Purg. ut, 121-123. % Purg. xxx, 82-84. 
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Sonnet IV 


Almost every line of Sonnet IV can be shown to have its source 
in a passage in Dante. 


With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, 


is a paraphrase of 


Sovra candido vel cinta d’uliva 
Donna m’apparve... 
Vestita di color di fiamma viva.™ 


Then by association of ideas, and by Dante’s lines, 


E lo spirito mio, . . . 
D’antico ‘amor senti ia gran potenza. 
Conosco i segni dell’antica fiamma,™ 
Longfellow was reminded of Dante’s first meeting with Beatrice 


(described in the Vita Nuova, 1, 3), when she appeared to him 
clothed in crimson; so the sonnet was continued, 


She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From which thy song and all its splendors came. 


That meeting was long ago: Dante dated it (V.N., 0, 2) in his ninth 
year, which was 1274, and Longfellow was writing in 1867. And 
Dante’s young heart was filled with passion and woe because of love 
for the girl, as he himself bears witness. And it was from this love 
that his song, the Divina Commedia, came; this is clearly indicated 
in the final paragraph of the Vita Nuova.*’ 

The line 


And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name 


is based upon Beatrice’s rebuke of Dante in cantos XXX and XX XI 
of the Purgatorio,** in which occurs the only instance of the mention 
of Dante’s name in the whole Commedia.*® 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 


On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame 


* Purg. xxx, 31-33. This point is noticed by Hickey, p. 191. 
% Purg. xxx, 34, 39, 48. These lines of the D.C. are cited by Hickey, p. 191 
% VN. u, 4 & 6; xiv, 9; XVI; XXIII; XXXII-XXXV, XL—XLII. 


87 VN. xii [Xu]. 
88 Purg. xxx, 55-57, 73-75, 106—xxx1, 12. Hickey cites xxx, 55 f. (p. 191). 


8° Purg. xxx, 55. 
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is a paraphrase of 
Si come neve tra le vive travi 
Per lo dosso d'Italia... 


... liquefatta,... 

Lo gel che m’era intorno al cor ristretto, 
Spirito e acqua fessi; e con angoscia 

De la bocca e de li occhi usci del petto.* 


The half line 


Thou makest full confession 


refers to Dante’s confession in canto XX XI.“ 


And a gleam, 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast 


was drawn from the first or from both of the two following passages: 
in the first, Dante was walking along in the Earthly Paradise, and 
going east, when lo! 


un lustro subito trascorse 
Da tutte parti per la gran foresta, 


E quel, durando, pid e pid splendeva* 
(he previously had told us that the forest was dark from its shade) ;* 
the second, 


Io vidi gid nel cominciar del giorno 
La parte oriental tutta rosata,** 


may have furnished the idea of dawn. Then in the eleventh line of 
the sonnet, the idea of the “lifted forehead”” may have been taken 
from the fact that after his confession Dante raised his face, which 
before had been lowered.** And in the last three lines, 

Lethe and Eunoé—the remembered dream 


And the forgotten sorrow—bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace, 


we have a brief and beautiful paraphrase of what Dante says regard- 
ing the virtue of the two streams: that of Lethe “‘toglie altrui 


memoria del peccato,” that of Eunoé “‘d’ogni ben fatto la rende’’; 
and having passed through them, Dante is 


40 Purg. xxx, 85-99. Cf. also xxx1, 19 f. Hickey cites xxx, 97-99 (p. 191); 
Morin does the same (p. 439). “| Lines 1-90; esp. 14 and 34-36. 

“@ Purg. xxix, 16—20. 4 Purg. xxvii, 31-33. 

“ Purg. xxx, 22-23. *® Purg. xxx, 64-76. 

“ Cf. Purg. xxvut, 121-132; xxx1, 91-105; xxxr1, 94-99, 127-145. 
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Puro e disposto a salire a le stelle, 


where on every side one hears and sees ‘‘peace.”’ 


Sonnet V 


The first three lines of Sonnet V clearly show influence from the 
Paradiso, though it is general: 


I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of Saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified, 


are simply a reference, in the guise required by the metaphor of the 
cathedral, to Dante’s beholding in the various heavens the souls 
of saints and holy men, who appeared as lights or flames; we are 
reminded particularly of the teachers of wisdom, in the heaven of 
the Sun, who were spoken of as “ardenti soli’ ;*” of the warriors of 
the faith, in the heaven of Mars, who appeared as glowing splendors 
within two ribbons of light shaped like a cross;** and, in the heaven 
of the fixed stars, of the Triumph of Christ, with its “many throngs 
of splendors flashed upon from above by burning rays,’’** and of the 
Apostles, whose fiery brightness dazzled Dante’s sight.*° In the next 
three lines, 


And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied, 


“the great Rose” refers to the Celestial Rose described in cantos 
XXX and XXXI of the Paradiso ;" the detail “its leaves” is from 
“di questa rosa...1’.. .foglie” and “gran fior . . . che s’adorna/Di 
tante foglie’’;** the expression ‘“Christ’s Triumph” is from “triunfo 
di Cristo’’;* “the angelic roundelays” seems to have been derived 
from the passages telling of the host of angels who were flying from 
God down among the souls, and back to God,—back and forth,—and 
singing “la gloria di colui,’’ and from the passage telling of the 
Angelic Love Gabriel’s encircling the Virgin and making a melody 
far sweeter than the sweetest of earth, while all the celestial splendors 
sang Regina Coeli,® and the passage telling of Gabriel’s singing 
before Mary Ave Maria and of the blessed Court’s responding to 

“? Par. x, 76. 48 Par. xiv, 94 ff. 

49 Par. xx, 82 f. (Norton’s transl.) 50 Par, xxv, 26 f., 118 ff. 

5! xxx, 97-130; xxx1, 1-27. Hickey says only that HWL alludes in this 
sonnet to the great white rose of Par. xxx1 (p. 192). 

2 xxx, 117; xxx1, 10 f.; cf. also xxxu, 15, 23. (‘‘Petals” is the meaning.) 


53 xxi, 19 f. Cf. also xxx, 10, 98. 
“ xxx, 64-69; xxx1, 4-12. % xxi, 94-102, 128 f. 
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the song from all sides, while “more than a thousand jubilant angels 
with wings outspread” hovered about her; and the sixth line is 
general description referring to the heaped up splendors of the 
Empyrean: added to the splendor of the souls in the Rose are those 
of the angels, of the flooding light, of the Virgin and the pacific 
oriflamme, .. . and finally of the vision of God.*’ Lines seven and 
eight, 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise, 
are based upon the fact that she who had before rebuked him (see 
discussion of Sonnet IV) had since guided him through the heavens 
into the Empyrean, often smiling upon him along the way, and now 
stood beside him, and smiled upon him, so that 


come sole in viso che pit trema, 
Cosi lo rimembrar del dolce riso 
La mente mia da me medesmo scema;** 


and commended his desire for knowledge of heavenly things.*® The 
last six lines of the sonnet, beginning 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
are based in a general way upon the singing which is heard all 
through the Paradiso; we are reminded particularly of the time 
Gabriel sang Ave Maria, gratia plena before the Virgin and 
Rispuose a la divina cantilena 
Da tutte parti la beata corte, *° 
and the time Dante heard Hosannah sung “di coro in coro,”’® and 
of several of the hymns he heard—Dio laudamo (xxiv, 112-114), 
Al Padre, al Figlio, a lo Spirito Santo gloria (xxvu, 1-3), and 
others. 
Sonnet VI 


The sixth sonnet is a tribute to Dante as a “star of morning and 
of liberty,” a “bringer of the light,’’ but shows no specific reference 
to anything in his writings. 





56 xxx1, 130-132; xxxu, 94-96. 

5? xxx—xxxIv. Dante uses the word “splendor” twice here: xxx, 97; xxXxI, 
21. 
58 xxx, 25-27. Cf. also 1, 95; 111, 23-26, xiv, 79 f.; xvi, 19 f.; xx111, 46-60; 
xxxI, 91-93. 

59 xxx, 70-72. 

6° xxx, 94-98. 

*! xxvii, 88—96. 

62 r1, 121 f.; vit, 1-5; xxv1, 67-69. 
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Christus 


In the work Christus there are two passages®™ of just a line or two 
in length that may have been influenced by passages in the Para- 
diso.™ First, the lines 


A sound as of the fall of mountain streams, 
Or voices heard in dreams, 


recall Dante’s 


Udir mi parve un mormorar di fiume 
Che scende chiaro gid di pietra in pietra, 
Mostrando |’uberta del suo cacume. 


Quel mormorar 
Fecesi voce. 
Second, the lines, 


And suddenly my soul became 
Illumined by a flash of flame, 

That left imprinted on my thought 
The image I in vain had sought, 


recall the fullfillment of Dante’s desire to behold God, 


la mia mente fu percossa 
Da un fulgore in che sua voglia venne. 


Michael Angelo 


Under the title of Michael Angelo® (written in 1872) appears the 


inscription, 
Similamente operando all’artista 
Ch’a l’abito dell’arte e man che trema. 
DANTE, Par. xiii, 77-78. 


Then within the work there are several clear marks of influence. 
The lines 


Remember that Bolsena’s eels 
And Vernage wine once killed a Pope of Rome!®’ 


6 From Part 1, The Divine Tragedy, 11, i, 11-12, and the First Interlude, lines 
45 ff. (Works, v, 29, 134); both passages date in 1871. 

* Par. xx, 19 ff.; xxx1, 140 f. 

% Consider, too, the lines 


a sound, 
Distant and indistinct. It is the voice 
Of many waters, down the shelving rock 


Falling, 
publ’d in “The Blank Book of a Country School-Master,” in The Knicker- 
bocker, May, 1834 (Works, v1, 414). % Works, vi, 51. 


* Part First, 11, sc. 3 (Works, v1, 78). 
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om 


refer in part to what is said of Pope Martin IV of Tours in canto 
XXIV, lines bo-24, of the Purgatorio, and echo particularly the 


= 
« 


line j 


‘ ; : : 
; L’anguille di Bolsena e la vernaccia. 
: 
: 


The lines 


Those memorable words of Alighieri, 
“Men have forgotten how much blood it costs’’® 


indicate the sdurce of and then translate 


i Non vi si pensa quanto sangue costa. ** 

The author’s diecciions to the reader twice represent Michael Angelo 
as sitting down and opening the Divina Commedia; and once the 
character says, 


I have Dante Alighieri here, 
The greatest of all poets, 


and again, 
I turn for consolation to the leaves 
Of the great master of our Tuscan tongue.”° 


In the passage about Dante which contains the last two lines just 


quoted we read, 
A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 
Of others, but repaid their meagre gifts 
With immortality; 


the first part of this quotation refers to the part of Cacciaguida’s 
speech in which he foretold to Dante his exile, and echoes particularly 


the words, 
Tu proverai si come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui;” 


and the latter part refers to Dante’s habit of paying “appropriate 
tribute to all those who had befriended him in his need,”’” particu- 
larly, it may be, to his bestowal of praise upon the head of the house 
of the Scaligeri, whose courtesy was Dante’s first refuge after his 
exile from Florence, and his eulogy of Can Grande, the youngest 
son of the family.” In the same speech of Michael Angelo’s are the 


lines, 


68 Part First, v (Works, v1, 92). 

6? Par. xxix, 91. 

7 Part Second, 1; m1, sc. 2; rv, sc. 1; 1 (Works, v1, 100, 111, 115, 100). 

™ Par. xvi, 58-59. 

™ C. H. Grandgent, ed., La Divina Commedia, Boston, 1913, p. 44 (“‘Argu- 
ment” to Inf. v). 

73 Par. xvui, 70 ff. (in the same canto with “Tu proverai. . . ’’), and Grand- 
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In his song 
I hear reverberate the gates of Florence 
Closing upon him:" 


“this song”’ refers to the Commedia; the rest refers to Dante’s exile, 
and is based upon such passages as “di Fiorenza partir ti convene,” 


and 
la crudelta che fuor mi serra 
Del bello ovile ov’io dormi’agnello.” 


And in the same speech, in the lines 
in his vision 
He saw the torments and beatitudes 
Of souls condemned or pardoned, and hath left 
Behind him this sublime Apocalypse, 


we have a general reference to Dante’s allegorical journey through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, and to the Divina Commedia, the 
poetic record of his vision. In the lines 


O gentle spirit, unto the third circle 
Of heaven among the blessed souls ascended,”* 


we have a general reference to the heaven of Venus, the sphere of 
lovers, in the Paradiso. Then in the passage, 


Now in what circle of his poem sacred 

Would the great Florentine have placed this man? 
Whether in Phlegethon, the river of blood, 

Or in the fiery belt of Purgatory, 

I know not, but most surely not with those 

Who walk in leaden cloaks,”’ 


“circle” alludes to Dante’s method of representing the divisions 
of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven; “his poem sacred”’ is a clear echo 
of ‘‘’] poema sacro”’;78 “the great Florentine’? means Dante; ‘‘Phlege- 
thon, the river of blood’”’ is the river of the seventh circle of Hell, 
first round, in which are punished those who have done violence to 
others;’® “the fiery belt of Purgatory”’ is the seventh ledge, on which 


gent’s “Argument”; see also the first and third paragraphs of the Letter to 
Can Grande; and Life, u, 375, where in a letter to HWL dated Jan. 25, 1859, 
the names of Dante, Cacciaguida, and Can Grande are associated. Consider, 
too, the homage which Dante may have intended to pay by means of the 
Francesca story to the family of Guido Novello da Polenta, her nephew, un- 
der whose protection Dante spent his last and probably his happiest years; 
and the compliment in Bonagiunta’s prophecy concerning Gentucca (Purg. 
xxiv, 43-45). See Grandgent’s “‘Arguments’”’ to the cantos mentioned. 

™% Part Second, 1 (Works, v1, 100). 

7% Par. xvu, 48; xxv, 4-5. 

76 Part Second, 11; again in vi, sc. 1 (Works, v1, 102, 129). 

77 Part Second, 111, sc. 2 (Works, v1, 111). + 

78 Par. xxv, 1. 79 Inf. x1. 
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are punished the lustful;8° and “those who walk in leaden cloaks” 
are the hypocrites, in the sixth pouch of circle eight of Hell, who wear 
cloaks of gilded lead, and forever walk round their circle.*' A little 
later in the poem we have the following: 


If you would know how a man speaks in earnest, 
Read here this passage, where St. Peter thunders 
In Paradise against degenerate Popes 

And the corruptions of the church, till all 

The heaven about him blushes like a sunset. 

I beg you to take note of what he says 

About the Papal seals... . 


Fra Sebastian, reading. 
Is this the passage? 

“Nor I be made the figure of a seal 

To privileges venal and mendacious; 

Whereat I often redden and flash with fire!’’® 
The “‘passage’’ referred to in the second line is in canto XX VII of 
the Paradiso, lines 19 through 66. The outburst of St. Peter against 
degenerate popes and corruptions of the Church is given in lines 
19-27 and 37-66; the blushing of the heaven like a sunset is described 
in lines 28-36; and “what he says/About the Papal seals” is a refer- 
ence to lines 52-54, 


Né ch’io fossi figura di sigillo 
A privilegi venduti e mendaci, 
Ond’io sovente arrosso e disfavillo, 


which are translated by the lines read aloud by Fra Sebastian. Still 
later in the poem, Michael Angelo speaks of the Coliseum as “The 
marble rose of Rome,” refers to “its petals,’ and speaks of 


the constellations that at night 
Hang poised above it like a swarm of bees.* 


Influence from Dante’s Celestial Rose, which is described as a 
circular stadium,* and from its “foglie,’”’® and from the host of 
angels which are likened to a “schiera d’ape,”® is perfectly clear 
here. But if it were not clear, the next lines, spoken by Cavalieri in 
reply to Michael Angelo, would make it so: 


80 Purg. XXV—XXVI. 

8! Inf. XXIII. 

*? Part Second, tv, sc. 1 (Works, v1, 116). The final three lines (the quota- 
tion) are in HWL’s translation. 

8 Part Third, tv (Works, v1, p. 149). 

“ Par, xxx, 112-132; and xxx. 

85 See note 52, above. 

8 Par, xxx1, 7. 
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The rose of Rome, but not of Paradise; 

Not the white rose’ our Tuscan poet saw, 
With saints for petals. And the bees above it 
Legions of angels.** 


Monte Cassino 
In the poem Monte Cassino (written October 30, 1874) the four 
lines 
There is Alagna, where Pope Boniface 
Was dragged with contumely from his throne; 


Sciarra Colonna, was that day’s disgrace 
The Pontiff’s only, or in part thine own?*® 


have their basis in 


Veggio in Alagna intrar lo fiordaliso, 
E nel vicario suo Cristo esser catto;*® 


and the next two lines 


There is Ceprano, where a renegade 
Was each Apulian, as great Dante saith, 


contain a translation of 


Ceperan, 1a dove fu bugiardo 
Ciascun pugliese,* 


and an indication of its source. 


Morituri Salutamus 


In the poem Morituri Salutamus (written in 1874) Longfellow 
wrote: 


The great Italian poet, when he made 

His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 
And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 


8? Dante has ‘“‘candida rosa” (Par. xxxI, 1). 
88 The last line, ‘And the bees... , ’» HWL discarded in the final form of 
his work (Works, v1, 149). 8° Works, 111, 87. % Purg. xx, 86 f. 
% Inf. xxvi, 16 f. This point is noticed by Morin, p. 435. When writing 
the quatrain, 
And there, uplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain summit high, 
Monte Cassino’s convent rears its proud 
And venerable walls against the sky (Works, 111, 88), 


HWL may have recalled Dante’s lines, 


Quel monte a cui Cassino é ne la costa, 

Fu frequentato gia in su la cima (Par. xxu, 37 f.); 
but there is not necessarily any indebtedness, for he had seen the place. All 
three parallels in this poem are noticed by Hickey, pp. 193-196. 
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“Oh, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 
Taught me how mortals are immortalized; 

How grateful am I for that patient care 

All my life long my language shall declare.’’” 


Then just a few lines further down the page, he repeated the phrase 
“dear paternal image,”’ used in the sixth line of the passage just 
given. The first four lines refer to Dante’s journey through Hell, 
his meeting with Brunetto Latini, and his regret that Brunetto was 
not still alive; the next six lines translate the following words of 
Dante, spoken to Brunetto: 

Ché ’n la mente m’é fitta, e or m’accora, 

La cara e buona imagine paterna 

Di voi quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 

M’insegnavate come |’uom s’etterna: 

E quant’io l’abbia in grado, mentr’io vivo 

Convien che ne la mia lingua si scerna.™ 


The Cross of Snow 


In the two following lines of The Cross of Snow (written July 10, 
1879) 


soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose, ® 


the words “through martyrdom . . . To its repose” sound like an 
echo of Cacciaguida’s ‘‘dal martiro a questa pace.’ 


President Garfield 


The last of Longfellow’s poems to show influence from Dante 
was President Garfield (written in 1881, the year before Longfellow’s 
death). Under its title he wrote, 


E venni dal martirio a questa pace. 
Paradiso, xv, 148. 


Here is the sonnet: 


These words the poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here, 

In the true faith was living in that sphere 
Where the celestial cross of sacrifice 

Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 


% Works, 11, 188. % Inf. xv, 79-81. % Inf. xv, 82-87. 
% Works, 111, 220. % Par. xv, 148. 
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Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 
Ah me! how dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release! 

This is our consolation; and again 

A great soul cries to us in our suspense, 

“T came from martyrdom unto this peace!’’*’ 


In line one, “the poet” refers to Dante; “these words,”’ to the words 
quoted beneath the title, which were heard by him in Paradise. 
In line two, “‘one”’ refers to Cacciaguida, the speaker of the words;** 
and ‘bravely dying here,” to the manner of his death,—he died 
fighting as a knight under Conrad against the Mohammedans.*® 
In line three, ‘‘In the true faith’’ refers to the fact that he was a 
Christian'”® (of course, he would not have been in Paradise if he had 
not been one); and “that sphere/Where the celestial cross... ”’ 
refers to the heaven of Mars! and the cross Dante beheld in it.'” 
In line six, the figure “set thereon, like jewels crystal clear’? was 
taken from Dante’s saying that he beheld the souls as lights in a 
cross, and from his speaking of Cacciaguida as “la gemma” and 
calling him 
vivo topazio 
Che questa gioia preziosa ingemmi.'® 


In line seven, “souls magnanimous, that knew not fear’’ refers to 
the fact that the spirits of this heaven were renowned warriors of 
the faith.’ In line eight, ‘flashed their effulgence’’ was based upon 
Dante’s description, 
*n quella croce lampeggiava Cristo, 

Di corno in corno e tra la cima e ’| basso 

Si movien lumi, scintillando forte 

Nel congiugnersi insieme e nel trapasso.'® 


In line thirteen, ‘‘a great soul’”’ may refer to Cacciaguida' or Dante; 
and the last line of the sonnet translates the quotation given at 


the beginning.'®’ 
J. CHEesLEY MATHEWS 


The University of California, Santa Barbara College 


97 Works, 1, 183 f. Morin notices that the last line translates the inscrip- 
tion (p. 438). 98 Par. xv, 135. 99 Par. xv, 139-148. 

100 Par. xv, 135. in Par, xiv, 83 ff. 102 Par. xiv, 94 f., 97-102. 

103 Par, xiv, 95, 97-102, 109 f.; xv, 22, 85 f. 

10 Par, xvii, 28 ff.; x1v, 125; xv, 139-148. 

10 Par, xiv, 104 ff. 

1066 His greatness is implied: Par. xvi, 1-6; xvu, 136-138; xv, 13-30, 130- 
148. 107 HWL’s translation. 

















LA NENCIA TRA LORENZO E BERNARDO* 


[4 Nencia da Barberino, una delle opere pid note del ’400, attribuita 

senza il pit lontano dubbio a Lorenzo de’ Medici, anzi celebrata 
come una delle sue pil significative e caratteristiche, quando non 
anche come il suo capolavoro, non é affatto di Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
ma di un suo cortigiano, Bernardo Giambullari, autore pure lui di 
svariate opere in verso, e padre del pid celebre Pier Francesco, in- 
dagatore della Storia d’Europa e consolo illustre dell ’Accademia 
Jiorentina. 

Gia il Patetta, nel 1934, aveva cominciato a scuotere la fiducia nel- 
l’antica attribuzione;'e il Flora, nel 1940, difronte alla sconcertante 
varieta delle opere attribuite a Lorenzo, aveva avanzato sospetti e 
riserve circa la legittimita di tutte quelle attribuzioni;? mentre il 
Momigliano, nel 1933, aveva cominicato a gettare un po’ d’acqua 
sul fuoco del generale entusiasmo affermando che “vera poesia” 
nella Nencia é “solo in poche strofe che descrivono una rusticana 
veglia d’amore.* 

Ma occorreva superare la fase distruttiva di una tradizione e 
venire alla fase ricostruttiva; occorreva, cioé, che dal negare la 
tradizionale paternita si passasse ad indicare quella vera e legiitima. 
Cid che ci siamo proposti di fare e che abbiamo anche fatto io ed un 
mio caro amico, Italiano Marchetti, e il volume che abbiamo messo 
insieme e che ci ha pubblicato, pochi mesi or sono, un benemerito 
editore di Milano, il Marzorati, credo che con dati inconfutabili 
possa aver risolto l’intricata quistione: la Nencia é di Bernardo e non 
gia di Lorenzo.‘ 

Come sempre succede, qualcuno ancora non ne sa nulla; qualcuno 
lo sa ed accetta le nostre conclusioni; e qualche altro lo sa, ma, a 


* — il testo di una conversazione-radio letta il giorno 12 gennaio per la 
rubrica Universita Marconi. Qui si pubblica con alcune note. 

1 Ecco i titoli dei vari studi di Federico Patetta: ‘‘Un terzo testo della Nen- 
cis da Barberino attribuita a Lorenzo de’ Medici,” in Rendiconti d. R. Accad. 
d. Lincei, serie v1, vol. x, 1934, pagg. 129-163; ‘“‘La Nencia da Barberino in 
alcuni componimenti latini di B. Scala,’ Jbid., xm, 1936, 153-194; ‘Sulla 
falsa attribuzione della Nencia da Barberino a Lorenzo de’ Medici,” in Atti 
d. R. Accad. d. Scienze di Torino, uxxt1, 1936-37, 168-172; “Ancora sulla 
Nencia da Barberino attribuita arbitariamente a Lorenzo de’ Medici,” [bid., 
LXxXIv, 1938-39, 381-427; ‘La Nencia da Barberino attribuita arbitraria- 
mente a Lorenzo de’ Medici,” Jbid., Lxxvu, 1941-42, 241-292. 

2 Vedi Francesco Flora, Storia della letteratura italiana. Milano, 1940, p. 


438. 
3 Vedi Attilio Momigliano, Storia della letteratura italiana. Messina, 1933, 


p. 149. 
4 Vedi Alberto Chiari—Italiano Marchetti, L’autore della Nencia da Bar- 


berino. Milano, 1948. 
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quanto leggo o a quanto sento, non riesce a persuadersi che la 
Nencia, cosi fresca e scintillante, appartenga ad un ignoto e rozzo 
scrittore quale é il Giambullari e non sia piuttosto di un noto e vivo 
scrittore quale é il Magnifico. 

Gia, ma per attribuire la Nencia allo scrittore cosi noto e cosi vivo 
quale é il Magnifico, manca ogni ragione d’indole esterna (e questo 
l’aveva gia detto il Patetta), e manca altresi? una vera ragione d’in- 
dole interna, giacché, anche chi difende la tradizione, é costretto a 
riconoscere nella Nencia qualcosa di diverso dagli altri scritti lauren- 
ziani. 

Invece, per attribuire l’opera allo scrittore cos? ignoto e cosi rozzo 
quale é il Giambullari, ne soccorrono molti, degli argomenti. 

E prima di tutto é da dire che l’essere ignoto non é colpa sua, ma 
dei letterati che l’hanno dimenticato; se non l’avessero dimenticato, 
l’avrebbero conosciuto, non certo come un grande poeta, ma come 
un facile, e qualche volta anche felice, verseggiatore, si; quindi non 
tanto rozzo quanto si crede, e tutt’altro che inferiore ai tanti minori 
oO minimi che sono stati pid di lui fortunati. Anzi, proprio per i suoi 
scritti rusticali, in lingua o in vernacolo, in parte, ahimé, ancora in- 
editi, é scrittore, nel suo genere, e vivace e brioso e talvolta delicato 
e sempre linguisticamente assai interessante.® 

In secondo luogo é da osservare che, mentre tutte le redazioni 
note della Nencia in 39,in 49,in 50 0 in 51 ottave, sono da considerarsi 
—e concordemente sono considerate—come opera di anonimi che 
non tanto inventarono quanto piuttosto fermarono, pit o meno scor- 
rettamente o disordinatamente, cid che nella seconda meta del secolo 
XV, a Firenze, si cantd intorno alla Nencia da parte di popolani od 
anche di letterati, condannati tutti senza rimedio a rimanere senza 
volto e senza nome, la redazione pit bella e ormai pid famosa e 
sapientemente ordinata e curata in 20 ottave, e che si vorrebbe con- 
tinuare ad attribuire a Lorenzo de’ Medici, é in un codice laurenziano 
del ’400 * tutt’altro che sconosciuto e di quando in quando frugato 
da qualche studioso per particolari ricerche, ma non mai esaminato 
da cima in fondo, sistematicamente, prima che io, per un conto, e il 
Marchetti, per un altro, lo facessimo. Ed era proprio cid che si 
doveva fare per risolvere la questione. 

Il Marchetti, infatti, era stato spinto a prendere in mano quel 
codice per il desiderio di approfondire i suoi studi sul Giambullari, 
giacché proprio con un’opera sicuramente sua si apriva quell’antico 


’ I] Marchetti ha gid preparato una raccolta di Rime vecchie e nuove di B. 
Giambullari, con una documentata biografia e molte belle note. 
6 £ il codice laurenziano ashburnhamiano, n. 419. 
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cimelio, ed una delle poche fra tutte le opere ivi raccolte datata di 
un titolo, é l’unica fra tutte fregiata anche del nome dell’autore, 
cioé la Novella del Grasso legnaiuolo. Ed anch’io mi ero accinto a 
scuoter la polvere delle vecchie pagine, persuaso che quando fossero 
state identificate tutte le opere contenute in quel codice e ne fosse 
stato individuato |’autore, i casi sarebbero stati due: 0 quel codice 
conteneva opere di pid autori, e allora sarebbe stato da vedere con 
quali altre opere, e di quali autori, figurava la Nencia; oppure quel 
codice conteneva opere di un solo autore, e allora la Nencia non 
avrebbe potuto essere che di quell’autore. 

E il Marchetti, per un verso, ed io, per un altro, siamo venuti alla 
stessa conclusione, che é questa: il codice contiene per il 50% opere 
documentatamente sicure e note di Bernardo Giambullari; per 
l’altro 50%, quasi del tutto sconosciuto agli studiosi, non c’é ragione 
esterna od interna che autorizzi, non dico la certezza, ma nemmeno 
il pit lontano sospetto di una attribuzione ad altro autore; il codice 
é dunque una raccolta omogenea ed anche organica di un solo autore, 
e questo autore non risponde ad altro nome che a quello di Ber- 
nardo Giambullari. Ergo, anche la Nencia é sua; e gliela conferma 
una serie di elementi interni, di lingua, di stile, di arte. 

Proprio cosi: di lingua, di stile, di arte. Se, infatti, qualcuno prima 
d’ora si é sentito a disagio nel ritrovare nella Nencia i caratteri 
propri dell’arte laurenziana—perché non ci sono—pud essere ora 
placato riconoscendo nella Nencia i carratteri propri dell’arte giam- 
bullariana—perché ci sono, e ben manifesti. 

E se—come gia scrissi—dalla corona poetica del magnifico Signore 
di Firenze noi togliamo la gemma che é apparsa a tanti come la sua 
pitt bella, non sara un gran male, perché quel Signore ne ha delle 
altre che non sono da meno; anzi, privato di cid che non gli appartie- 
ne e che per di pid’ non ha affatto le sue caratteristiche, acquistera 
una fisionomia pit chiara e distinta e unitaria, ossia ci guadagnera 
un tanto. D’altra parte, é giusto che venga risospinto alla ribalta, 
anche se in un qualche angolo appartato, uno scrittore che sinora 
era addirittura nascosto dietro le quinte e di cui nessuno pid si oc- 
cupava, seppellito come era sotto una coltre di polvere secolare. 

E, in fondo, ci é anche piaciuto che, fiorentino Lorenzo e fiorentino 
Bernardo, fossimo fiorentini anche noi, che ci siamo messi in mezzo 
tra l’uno e |’altro, perché siamo persuasi di aver recato un servizio 
ad entrambi, e, perché no?, anche a questa nostra vecchia e tanto 


cara citta. 
ALBERTO CHIARI 


Universita Cattolica, Milano 


























PIRANDELLO’S LEAST KNOWN NOVEL 


F all the novels of Pirandello the one least known, or to be more 

exact, the only one almost unknown is Suo marito, first. published 
in 1911.! This general unfamiliarity with a work of one of the most 
widely known writers of modern Italy is due to the author’s own 
unwillingness to permit any further reprints of it after the first 
edition was exhausted, a fact which rendered this book very in- 
accessible. It was only in 1941 that the novel was again published, 
posthumously, in Tutti ¢ romanzi di Luigi Pirandello,? and then under 
a new title: Giustino Roncella nato Boggidlo. Because of the war this 
volume and its later editions have not become available in this 
country until rather recently; therefore I think that Suo marito, 
or Giustino Roncella nato Boggidlo,* retains even now a certain degree 
of novelty. Furthermore the work contains certain matters of inter- 
est which should be pointed out. 

In the above mentioned collection of Pirandello’s novels, Giustino 
Roncella nato Boggidlo is preceded by a preface by Stefano Pirandello, 
son of the author, who explains his father’s decision to withdraw 
the book after its first edition: 


“Tl toglierla dalla circolazione fu quasi uno scotto che Pirandello volle pa- 
gare per aver preso ispirazione da voci che circolavano sui casi d’una illustre 
scrittrice allora vivente, da lui particolarmente stimata come artista e rispet- 
tata per l’esemplare dignita di vita.’’ 

Having said this much he leaves the reader to guess who the 
illustre scrittrice may be. The problem is fortunately not very difficult 
and its solution becomes apparent even after a partial reading of 
the novel. The plot is briefly as follows: 

Silvia Roncella has achieved great reputation as a writer; and her 
arrival in Rome with her husband, Giustino Boggidlo, has aroused 
great curiosity in the literary circles of the capital. She comes from 
Taranto, and her writings have as a background the primitive milieu 
of her native region. She herself has had very little formal schooling; 


! Florence, Quattrini. 

2 Milan, Mondadori. 

* Throughout this article I shall refer to this work by later title, except 
when specific reference to its first edition is intended. 

4 p. 841. Federico V. Nardelli in his biography of Pirandello, L’uomo se- 
greto, Milan, 1982, p. 206, after quoting from Suo marito says: ‘‘Codeste 
pagine non saranno forse mai pill ristampate perché facevan parte d’un testo 
che, scritto senza malizia, recd dispiacere a una somma scrittrice: e che il nos- 
tro arresté alla prima edizione.”’ 
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her art is the spontaneous expression of a spirit abundantly endowed 
by nature with remarkable gifts, and owes nothing to her predeces- 
sors or contemporaries with whom she is only vaguely acquainted. 
Her genuine creative inclinations having found an outlet in artistic 
expression, she retains little or no interest in the success of her 
works. Her husband, Giustino, is the exact opposite. Artistically 
he is completely negative; indeed, art itself means nothing to him 
and acquires value for him only when it is translated into the tangible 
evidence of financial success. He therefore devotes all his energies 
to the realization of this purpose, and becomes so obsessed with it 
that he begins to consider his ability as a business agent, rather 
than his wife’s art, the very essence of her success. It should be noted 
however, that Giustino is neither a miser nor a parasite; he has no 
interest in the money per se, but financial success due to his efforts 
represents for him a vindication of his dignity as a man and as a 
husband in regard to his wife’s artistic superiority. His position, 
a very difficult one socially even for a man of great tact, becomes 
through his actions and words the object of ridicule in the literary 
world. From this point Pirandello develops the ever increasing 
conflict and misunderstanding between the two personalities to its 
inevitable conclusion: a complete and total lack of comprehension 
and the unavoidable separation which is rendered even more tragic 
by the death of the couple’s only child. In a sense this book retains 
Pirandello’s fundamental problem of the relative nature of truth 
and the unhappy consequences which arise from it when we try 
to make it an absolute entity. 

I believe that, even from such a short summary as the one I 
have outlined above, it is at once obvious from the description of 
Silvia Roncella that the illustre scrittrice whom Pirandello had in 
mind cannot be anyone else but Grazia Deledda. Deledda’s primitive 
Sardinian background as it appears in her works, her lack of formal 
education, her independence from other writers, her natural gifts 
as a writer are well known facts, and coincide perfectly with Pirandel- 
lo’s presentation of Silvia Roncella. For those in whose minds doubt 
may still linger, however, a few comparisons of facts, in Silvia 
Roncella’s and Grazia Deledda’s life, may be helpful. The protagonist 
of Giustino Roncella nato Boggidlo first gains recognition through 
the favorable criticism of a distinguished figure in Italian life: 


5 For a critical evaluation of this work, the only one I have been able to 
find not limited to a few words, see L. Baccolo, Luigi Pirandello, Genoa, 1938, 


pp. 98-102. 
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“Lo confortava la fervida adesione del senatore Romualdo Borghi che era 
stato del resto il vero padrino della fama di Silvia Roncella. Nell’antica auto- 
revolissima rassegna La vita italiana I] Borghi aveva accolto infatti le prime 
novelle, i primi racconti della giovanissima scrittrice.’”® 


“e 


Later in the book Borghi is described as follows: “‘. . . Romualdo 
Borghi, direttore della Vita italiana, gid ministro della publica 
istruzione.... 7”? 

In the case of Deledda, she herself wrote that fortune did not 
smile upon her until the publication of Anime oneste in 1895. 
Interestingly enough this book attracted a great deal of attention 
because it bore a preface by Ruggero Bonghi, an outstanding figure 
in Italy at the time, scholar, writer, teacher, political leader, ex- 
minister of public education, and director of Perseveranza.* The 
similarity between Romulado Borghi and Ruggero Bonghi, and 
their respective relationship to Silvia Roncella and Grazia Deledda 
are, I believe, beyond doubt. Further similarities exist between 
Grazia Deledda and her husband Palmiro Madesani on the one 
hand, and Silvia Roncella and Giustino Boggidlo on the other. 
Deledda was, of course, from Sardinia, Madesani from Lombardy; 
they met in Sardinia, were married there, and shortly after moved 
to Rome where Madesani was employed at the War Ministry. 
In the case of Silvia and Giustino, she, as we know, came from 
Taranto, Giustino from Piedmont; they met in her native town, 
were married there, and shortly after moved to Rome where Giustino 
was employed at the Archives of the Council of Ministers. The 
literary atmosphere in Rome and its reception of Deledda, a mixture 
of curiosity, gossip, rumors; Deledda’s very quiet, almost timid 
character, her dislike of social gatherings,’® aJl fit in perfectly with 
Pirandello’s description of Silvia Roncella and her arrival in Rome. 

Having established conclusively, I hope, that it was Deledda who 
served as an inspiration to Pirandello in this work, it is now even 
more important to emphasize that the similarity between the real 
and the fictitious writer ended with these few external facts and that 
the rest of Pirandello’s novel was, in his son’s own words: “tutto 
di fantasia.’’""' Nevertheless, after the book had appeared Pirandello 


6 Tutti t romanzi di L. Pirandello, op. cit., p. 847. 

7 Ibid., p. 864. 

8 See Deledda’s Cosima, Milan, 1937, p. 123. 

®* This magazine could very well be described with the very words Piran- 
dello uses in describing La vita italiana: “antica autorevolissima rassegna.”’ 

10 See Lucio D’Ambra’s description of her as quoted in Francesco Flora, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, Milan, 1946, vol. yu, p. 614. 

In the Preface quoted above, loc. cit. 
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was troubled by a feeling of uneasiness, and as we have seen he 
decided to stop any further publication of it. Only after twenty 
and more years did he decide to reprint it.” 

Another point of interest in this book is that in it are found drawn 
up, in some detail, the plots of two of Pirandello’s later plays. It 
is a well known fact that many writers have often turned the subject 
matter of their short stories into plays. This is particularly true 
of Pirandello, and the earlier short story sources of many of his 
plays have been pointed out." This is the only case, however, in 
which plots later used in plays had first appeared in a novel; al- 
though, I must be quick to add, even in the novel they appear as 
plays. Silvia Roncella, after her initial success as a story writer, 
turns to the theater, and in the book two of her plays are discussed 
at length. The first one, L’isola nuova, is meant to be an example 
of Roncella’s use of primitive background, and its plot revolves 
about a group of fishermen who try to establish a settlement on an 
island which is slowly sinking into the sea. The gist and the intent 
of the writer are summarized in detail. It was only many years 
later that this summary was apparently made by Pirandello into 
a play which was published in 1928 under the title of La nuova 
colonia. Even before its appearance, however, Pirandello had al- 
ready announced that he was at work on it, for in the bibliography 
appended to Starkie’s excellent book on the Italian playwright, 
published in 1926, I found mention of it under the heading of works 
in preparation.'* Starkie was apparently aware of its derivation 
because in the same bibliography, under Suo marito, he wrote: “it 
is an important work for it discusses a new play, Nuova colonia.”’® 
But he did not know of the other play derived from the same novel, 
a fact which also escaped the attention, or was left unmentioned, 
by any other critic I consulted who discussed either the play or 


12 Tbid., loc. cit.: ‘‘S’era percid risoluto a ristampare il romanzo. Ma prima 
voleva tornarvi su. E s’era accinto addirittura a riscriverlo da cima a 
fondo. ...’’ This work of revision was interrupted by his death when he was 
about halfway. The second part of Giustino Roncella nato Boggidlo is therefore 
taken unchanged from Suo marito. Since I have been unable to locate this sec- 
ond work I could not compare the two versions of the first part. 

3 See Walter Starkie, Luigi Pirandello, London, 1926, in the Bibliograpuy 
on pp. 269-272. 

“4 Ibid., p. 271. Starkie announced it as a: “comedy in three acts’’; Piran- 
dello called it a “mito” to indicate the fantastic character of the work. It has 
very little similarity with Pirandello’s other works and shows a completely 
different side of his complex personality. 

1% Ibid., p. 269. 
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the novel.'* In the case of Starkie, since I have noted that through- 
out his bibliography he registers all the other derivations of Pirandel- 
lo’s plays from the author’s previous works, it is obvious that this 
one must have been unknown to him. This second play in question 
is the one which many years later was to become quite well known 
under the title of La ragione degli altri. It deals with the drama of 
a mother who gives up her daughter, born out of wedlock, that the 
girl may have a name and a secure life. The subject is obviously not 
a new one, but Pirandello succeeds in giving it orginality by cor- 
relating this situation with his ever recurring problem of the relative 
aspect of truth and justice. In Giustino Roncella nato Boggidlo it 
is the second play written by Roncella, and even in the novel it 
has a very involved history. At the suggestion of a critic, Roncella 
takes up an old short story written by her many years before and 
decides to turn it into a drama. The short story, of which a detailed 
summary is given, was entitled Se non cosi. After writing the drama, 
and at the suggestion of a second critic, Roncella is tempted to 
change the title to 1 nibbio; but she finally decides on the original 
one, and under this name it is given with great success. Let us now 
compare the evolution of this play with Pirandello’s counterpart. 
In tracing the development of Pirandello as a playwright in the 
introduction to a collection of Pirandello’s short stories, Giuseppe 
Morpurgo, after mentioning the author’s initial efforts says: 

“Poi Lucio D’Ambra, un altro dei suoi fedeli, gli scovd nel cassetto una 


commedia inedita: Jl nibbio, e la mandd a Marco Praga che la fece recitare al 
Manzoni di Milano col titolo: Se non cosi.’”"!" 


Morpurgo’s implication that it was Marco Praga who gave the 
play the title Se non cosi, is not correct.'* Like Roncella in the novel, 
Pirandello had decided to retain the original title. The first perform- 
ance took place in 1915 when the work was still unedited; a year 
later the play still under the title Se non cosi, was published in the 
January number of La nuova antologia, and then again as a volume 
in 1917 still with the same title.'® It was in 1925, when Pirandello 


‘6 Even Lo Vecchio Musti in his otherwise complete Bibliografia di Piran- 
dello, Milan, 1937, makes few references to such derivations and does not men- 
tion this one. 

17 Luigi Pirandello. Novelle. A cura di G. Morpurgo, 2nd. ed., Milan, 1937, 
p. 14. 

18 Morpurgo, as he himself states at p. 7, obtained most of his information, 
from Nardelli’s biography, but in this case he does not convey the facts clearly 
Nardelli, op. cit., p. 193, makes it quite clear that the title Se non cosi, was due, 
to Pirandello himself. . 

1° Treves, Milan. 
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included it in the collection Maschere nude, that he changed the 
title to La ragione degli altri. Under this title it was later made famous 
by Marta Abba’s interpretation. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that between the first 
reference to Se non cosi, as it appears summarized in Suo marito, 
and its final form as a published play of Pirandello, there is so little 
variation that even a careless reader would be impressed by it.?° 
It is generally the case for a writer who has set down a brief outline 
of a theme to make considerable changes upon developing it. But 
in Pirandello’s case the strict correspondence goes so far as to include 
fragments of dialogue which presented as tentative lines in the sum- 
mary are found in exactly the same form in the final writing. The 
same can be said for the stage directions and the descriptions of the 
scenes. How much more logical it would seem to assume that the 
summaries as they appear in Suo marito were based on plays already 
written out and not merely conceived. In the case of Se non cosi this 
is apparently what happened, for according to Nardelli this play was 
written when Pirandello was 26 years old, that is, in 1893 or eighteen 
years before Suo marito was published.”' In the case of the other play, 
Nuova Colonia, I have been unable to discover when it was actually 
written, but I would be inclined to assume that like Se non cosi it 
had been written long before it appeared summarized in Suo marito. 
This last thought must at present remain of necessity in the realm 
of conjecture, but I hope that these remarks may serve to clarify 
some points in the bibliography of Pirandello and that they may have 
called attention to one of his least known works, but in my opinion, 


a significant one. 
Caro L. GoLiIno 


University of California at Los Angeles 


20 The other play, L’isola nuova, is contained in the first part of Giustino 
Roncella nato Boggidlo, which we know was extensively revised by the author. 
Since I was unable to see this first part in the original version I could not com- 
pare it with the play as finally written by Pirandello. In the case of Se non 
cost, however, which is in the second and unrevised part, this comparison was 

ossible. 

*1 Nardelli, op. cit., p. 193. 














GIUSEPPE UNGARETTI 


pere la pubblicazione dell’ultima raccolta di versi di Ungaretti— 

Il Dolore—, si impone un riesame di tutta l’opera di questo 
scrittore, che é stato il pid discusso e il pid importante, anche se non 
il pid grande, dei poeti italiani che seguirono la generazione dannun- 
ziana. Con quel libretto egli conferma le sue capacita artistiche, i 
suoi limiti, e anche i suoi difetti; ci dice dove tendeva tutta la sua 
vita di uomo e che cosa ha raggiunto. Tale riesame é pit facile oggi 
che le sterili polemiche si sono allontanate ed hanno lasciato la 
strada sgombra a giudizi privi di partigianeria. 

La poesia di Ungaretti nacque come diario di guerra, e diario é 
rimasta attraverso i trent’anni di sviluppo. Tutte le composizioni 
del Porto Sepolto e dell’ Allegria si presentano con la loro data in 
calce e seguono giorno per giorno il lavoro silenzioso del loro autore. 
Egli stesso ha confermato questo carattere della sua opera con 
le ben note parole premesse all’ Allegria: ‘“‘L’autore non ha altra 
ambizione, e crede che anche i grandi poeti non ne avessero altre, 
se non quella di lasciare una sua bella autobiografia.’”’ E autobio- 
grafia poetica é il concetto che ritorna anche nel titolo sotto il quale 
ha raccolto la sua produzione: Vita di un uomo. 

Parlare di Ungaretti significa quindi parlare della sua vita, delle 
sue aspirazioni e di cid che egli ha raggiunto nel suo spirito. E 
benché la sua poesia sia stata in gran parte generata da una ricerca 
di forma, noi tratteremo prima di quello che é il suo sentimento, di 
cid che pid ha torturato o illuminato la sua umanita, come si pud 
intravedere da una lettura dei suoi libri. 

Ungaretti ha scoperto se stesso nella trincea, durante la prima 
guerra mondiale, quando si é trovato nudo e senza sostegni letterari 
ed ha avuto bisogno di una base su cui poggiare la sua vita o andare 
incontro alla morte. Nella trincea ha capito quanto prezioso sia il 
dono di esistere (‘“‘Non sono mai stato—tanto—attaccato alla vita” — 
Veglia), ed ha sentito la profondita del dolore umano e la forza 
rasserenatrice dell’illusione: 


Ungaretti 

uomo di pena 

ti basta un’iliusione 

per farti coraggio (Pellegrinaggio) 
Nello smarrimento dell’essere abbandonato alle proprie forze, da- 
vanti alla morte sempre imminente: 


Si sta come 
d’autunno 
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sugli alberi 

le foglie (Soldati) 
si @ messo alla ricerca di Dio, di cui ha avuto incolmabile bisogno: 
“Perché bramo Dio’’?—(Dannazione), ‘Ma Dio cos’e’’?—(Risveglz), 
rifacendo il cammino della sua vita come in un esame di coscienza. 

”’ nata allora un’alta lirica, ove il valore autobiografico scompare, 

per cedere il posto alla fusione dell’uomo con |’universo in cui vive, 
quasi in una nuova “corrispondenza d’amorosi sensi’ con la natura; 
fusione che si fa pid completa nella sofferenza: 

Questo é |’Isonzo 

e qui meglio 

mi sono riconosciuto 


una docile fibra 
dell’universo (I Fiumt) 


Si pud dire che in questa strofa si condensa tutta la poesia del 
primo Ungaretti, con i suoi tormenti, che si placano e si dimenticano 
nel riconoscersi una “docile fibra’”’ del tutto, e che diventano invece 
ferita lancinante, se quel riconoscimento viene a mancare: 

Ii mio supplizio 
& quando 


pon mi credo 
in armonia (J Fiumt) 


Tali sono i temi della prima lirica ungarettiana, come si svolgono 
dal Porto Sepolto all’ Allegr‘ia; temi che il poeta ha poi sempre con- 
tinuato, ampliando il racconto autobiografico cominciato nelle 
trincee del Carso. 

La precarieta del vivere umano, che prima era espressa tanto 
fortemente nei quattro versi di Soldati, diventera il sentimento del 
tempo: del tempo che non lascia respiro, mentre “‘la vita fugge e 
non s’arresta un’ora,”’ trasformando continuamente il presente in un 
passato che ritorna all’uomo attraverso la memoria—sentimento 
che porta di nuovo alla morte e a Dio. 

Sente l’ansia dell’istante che si dilegua: ““Tempo, fuggitivo tre- 
mito...’ (Lago luna alba notte), nel mutare delle stagioni che mai si 
ripetono: ‘“‘E’ mutevole il vento—illusa adolescenza” (Le Stagion7). 

La memoria é la dea consolatrice di chi si duole del passato per- 
duto; da essa hanno origine tutte le liriche autobiografiche di Un- 
garetti, e quelle parti del Dolore, Giorno per Giorno e Il tempo é muto, 
ove il passato é la rievocazione del figlio morto. Qui la memoria si 
trasforma in una pena, che trova la sua pace nella poesia. E se prima 
(nel Sentimento del tempo) era stata un “fluido simulacro,”’ e un 
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“‘malineconico schermo”’ (Alla noia), o una “‘figlia indisecreta della 
noia’”’ (Caino), diventa una cosa viva e presente in cui vorrebbe 
perdersi in “‘uno slancio d’oblio” (Se tu mio fratello). Ma nella scossa 
amarissima della morte del figlio, tutto gli appare un’illusione: 
Non seppe 

Ch’é la stessa illusione mondo e mente, 

Che nel mistero delle proprie onde 

Ogni terrena voce fa naufragio. (Jl tempo 2 muto) 


In potere alla memoria, la sua esistenza diviene ora “una roccia 
di gridi,” “‘arrestata in fondo alla gola”’ (Tutto ho perduto), e si sente 
finito: 

E a me stesso io stesso 


Non sono gia pit 
Che l’annientante nulla del pensiero. (Se tu mio fratello) 


Cosi sorge, chiuso e muto, il sentimento della morte. 

La morte si insinua e si aggira in tutte le pagine ungarettiane, e la 
forza con cui la sua presenza é trattata redime tante parti caduche di 
questi libri di poesie. Ungaretti ha perfino tentato una sintesi di due 
antichi motivi, che costituirono un tema tanto amato dai romantici: 
Amore e Morte. Ma non é stato felice, e del suo sforzo rimangono 
per noi solo pochi versi, troppo distanti fra loro: 


Amore, salute lucente, 
Mi pesano gli anni venturi. (/nno alla morte) 


Immemore sorella, morte, 
L’uguale mi farai del sogno 
Baciandomi. (Id.) 


Potente é quel sentimento nei canti de La morte meditata, ed in tutto 
Il Dolore. Dalla morte gli sorge la speranza. Dapprima é desolata, e 
si confonde con l’ombra, perché non ha fiducia che in se stessa: 


La speranza di un mucchio d’ombra 
E null’altro é la nostra sorte? (La Pietda) 


Poi é invece un seme luminoso che germina ne] terreno della fede: 


Fu allora che intravidi 
Perché m’accende ancora la speranza. (Defunti su montagne) 


Quell’umile speranza 

Che travolgeva il muto Michelangelo 

A murare ogni spazio in un baleno 

Non concedendo all’anima 

Nemmeno la risorsa di spezaarsi. (Folli i miei passt) 
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Questo nuovo atteggiamento @ un riposarsi in Dio. Attraverso la 
ricerca affannosa dell’ Allegria, e la lacerante domanda del Senti- 
mento del tempo:—“E tu non saresti che un sogno, Dio’’? (La Pietd), 
si giunge al Dolore dove c’é un senso d’abbandono nel Dio ormai 


trovato: 


Cristo, pensoso palpito, 
Astro incarnato nell’umane tenebre, 
Fratello . . . (Mio fiume anche tu) 


E l’ultima parola ha un grande significato in Ungaretti (lo sa bene 
chi ricorda quella lirica dell’ Allegria:Fratelli). Per questa presenza 
di Dio accanto alla presenza della morte, di fronte alla vanita delle 
cose terrestri, J1 Dolore @ il libro di poesie pid profondamente deso- 
lato, e, direi, anche pil cristiano, scritto in Italia durante questo 
secolo. 

Cosi, dal Porto Sepolto al Dolore, Ungaretti ha percorso la sua 
“vita di uomo.”’ Ma ogni tanto si é fermato, durante |’affannoso 
viaggio, ha sostato nell’ombra, dando via libera alla fantasia. In 
quei momenti di calma, sono nate le sue cose migliori: i suoi miti: 
Girovago, nell’ Allegria, con quella leggerezza immediata, tesa verso 
un “paese innocente,”’ ove sia possibile godere un attimo di “vita 
iniziale,”’ L’isola, nel Sentimento del tempo, che ha la semplicita e 
l’adesione di una lirica greca, e Canto beduino, con quell’ ondeggia- 
mento di malia orientale. Sono poesie create in una sfera di sogno, 
quando lo spirito dello scrittore poteva effondersi, senza incontrare 


aleuna ostruzione culturaie. 


La poesia di Ungaretti @ un diario, si @ detto. Giovera riportare 
qui il significato che egli da alla sua definizione di “bella auto- 
biografia.”’ Dice: “‘Le sue poesie rappresentano dunque i suoi tor- 
menti formali..., ma la forma lo tormenta solo perché la esige 
aderente al suo stato d’animo.’” Delle due parti di questa dichiara- 
zione, ci interessa soltanto la prima, dato che la seconda é superflua 
anche nel contesto, tanto @ ovvia ed antica: non esiste poesia che 
non sia aderente allo stato d’animo del poeta. Se |’adesione manca si 
ha soltanto uno sperpero di energie, una parodia della poesia 

Tormenti formali é l’espressione che spiega tutto il cammino fatto 
da Ungaretti nella ricerca della parola. 

Nel primo avvicinarsi alla poesia, Ungaretti non parti di cosi 
lontano come é sempre sembrato. E’ vero che per trovare un punto 


1 L’ Allegria (prefazione)—in: Vita di un uomo, vol. 1, Milano, Mondadori, 
1942. 
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di riferimento ai suoi modi, specialmente del Porto sepolto e del- 
l’Allegria, bisogna ricorrere agli analogisti francesi, a Rimbaud, a 
Mallarmé, a Valéry e a tutti i tardi decadenti. Ma cid era molto 
naturale in lui, che passé a Parigi una parte della sua giovinezza e 
si educé il gusto alla francese. Quando si trasferi in Italia, vide che 
quei nomi erano anche nell’atmosfera della penisola, e nello stesso 
tempo trové dei movimenti nuovi, come il crepuscolarismo—che 
rifaceva prosasticamente il D’Annunzio e il Pascoli pid flebili—ed il 
futurismo,—che cercava una poesia nuova, pill consona all’eta che 
si apriva col novecento. 

Quindi, oltre all’influenza del simbolismo francese, da cui deriva 
la maniera di tutte le poesie antecedenti al Dolore, Ungaretti subi 
anche quella dei due movimenti italiani, di cui rimangono larghe 
tracce nella sua opera. 

Crepuscolare é, oltre che nell’ ‘‘Ungaretti—uomo di pena,” che fa 
pensare al “piccolo fanciullo che piange’”’ di Sergio Corazzini, e al 
“triste mendico”’ di Marino Moretti, anche in certi atteggiamenti 
stanchi, come ‘“‘Balaustrata di brezza—per appoggiare stasera—la 
mia malinconia”’ (Stasera), e ‘‘Lasciatemi cosi—come una—cosa— 
posata—in un—angolo—e dimenticata’”’ (Natale), dove si sente un 
decadentismo latteo e mellifluo, con un dolore a fior di pelle, che é 
soltanto malinconia senza oggetto. 

Dallo stesso gusto derivano tutti i quadretti impressionistici che 
riempiono |’Allegria, e sono tra le cose pit effimere che egli abbia 
scritte. Aleune di queste impressioni sono vane e rimangono solo dei 
tentativi di fermare un quadro, come Levante, Rose in fiamme, Notte di 
maggio, dove spesso non manca un certo gusto di immagine barocca. 
Altre sono riuscite, come Veglia, Sereno, ove il quadretto impres- 
sionistico serve d’avvio alla meditazione finale, che scatta con forza 
insolita. 

Origine crepuscolare ha anche l’andar prosaico della migliore 
della prima lirica ungarettiana, come In memoria, e I Fiumi. Di 
stile prosaico, senza lasciar fuori una parola col pretesto che per 
esser comune non fosse poetica, fu tutta la poesia crepuscolare, 
anche se spesso scritta in versi metricamente perfetti—A questo 
proposito non sara male ricordare che Ungaretti, nelle sue composi- 
zioni pid’ giovanili,? imité anche Palazzeschi. Cosi in Cresima si 
trovera il Palazzeschi di Al mio bel Castello, e in Viareggio il Palaz- 
zeschi di Una casina di cristallo. 

Il Futurismo presté a Ungaretti alcuni strattagemmi grafici, come 


2 Ora raccolte in: Poesie Disperse—Milano, Mondadori, 1945. 
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quello di eliminare la punteggiatura allo scopo di dar risalto alle 
pause naturali della frase poetica; cosa che egli fece in tutte le sue 
liriche scritte prima del Sentimento del tempo. Dopo ritorné a punteg- 
giare il verso nella forma tradizionale, perd solo quando credette 
d’aver creato un’espressione poetica del tutto sua. 

Da ambedue i movimenti gli deriva la reazione al dannunziane- 
simo. Ma Ungaretti é spirito profondamente romantico, nutrito di 
D’Annunzio, nonostante il suo ribellarsi allo sfolgorio che acceca 
sulla pagina del poeta abruzzese, e non ha potuto tenersene Jontano 
quanto voleva. A conferma di cid si noti quella “corona di freschi 
pensieri’”’ con cui si apre Paesaggio, che @ dannunziana non solo 
perché richiama un verso celebre della Pioggia nel Pineto, ma nella 
struttura; pare che D’Annunzio abbia scritto anche la prima parola: 
“corona.” Lo stesso si pud dire dell’altro brano, in O notte: “‘Cieli 
alti della gioventt—libero slancio,” e di Scoperta della donna: “Ora 
la donna mi apparve senza pili veli.”’ 

La storia delle fonti di un poeta é@ la storia della sua parola. Cid 
vale sopra tutto per Ungaretti, per il quale la ricerca dell’espressione 
poetica é stata una gran parte del lavoro artistico, |’origine della sua 
poesia vera e la ragione principale dei suoi fallimenti. L’analogismo 
francese, il crepuscolarismo, il futurismo hanno voluto dire per lui 
acquistare una coscienza artistica che lo rendesse responsabile non 
solo di cid che diceva, ma di come lo diceva. Percié bisogna inserire, 
come punto centrale di questo lavoro sulla propria espressione, la 
scoperta che egli fece di Leopardi, quando si uni al gruppo de La 
Voce. Gli esteti fiorentini proclamavano una nuova poetica e spinge- 
vano alla ricerca del vocabolo, sulle orme del Recanatese, che era 
per loro l’unica autorita. Inutile dire degli eccessi a cui giunsero, e 
della piccolezza di vedute con cui molte teorie leopardiane furono 
giudicate. Fu una cosa che fa pensare a cid che avvenne nel Cinque- 
cento intorno al nome del Petrarca. Ci fu un Bembo, nella persona di 
G. De Robertis, il teorico del leopardismo, e ci furono innumerevoli 
adepti. Ungaretti studid allora Leopardi a fondo, lo pose sul suo 
piedistallo, e, a quanto si pud constatare dalla sua opera, perfino i 
tanto amati maestri francesi, dovettero rimanere muti intorno al 
gigante italiano. Cercd insomma di unire il suo analogismo all’effi- 
cacia espressiva leopardiana. 

Ma se Ungaretti ha imitato Leopardi lo ha imitato prima nel 
metodo di ricerca che nel modo di esprimersi. Come Leopardi, cercd 
di crearsi un dizionario proprio che fosse inconfondibile: distrusse 
prima il vocabolario frusto dei dannunziani, ormai usato e abusato, 
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e scrisse senza alcun ornamento, dando alla parola nuda non solo 
il significato nativo che tanto spesso si perde, ma anche tutti i sensi 
nascosti che essa suggerisce. Quanto egli riusci nel suo intento si 
pud dire con un confronto. Se Leopardi, come fa spesso, ripete vo- 
caboli o addirittura emistichi di altri poeti, non si avverte, perché 
la parola nel contesto leopardiano prende un aspetto nuovo e stret- 
tamente personale. Invece, se Ungaretti ripete frasi ed espressioni 
di altri poeti, si nota quasi sempre di colpo, perché spesso la materia 
non é fusa perfettamente. Quindi, pur plaudendo allo sforzo fatto 
da] poeta del novecento, bisogna riconoscere che non ha creato un 
vocabolario del tutto suo, a meno che non si tratti di un numero 
limitatissimo di parole. 

Di Leopardi c’é tanto nella poesia ungarettiana, anche in senso 
pid specifico. Molti sono i versi di struttura leopardiana. Si osservi: 
“Colmi e trepidi alle furtive mire” (Le stagionz), e le parole che 
appartengono a Leopardi: “Varieta d’inganni”’ (Szrene), ove “in- 
ganno”’ ha lo stesso significato che ne Le Ricordanze. Talvolta fa 
de Le Ricordanze solo una variazione:—‘“‘Se bimbo mi svegliavo— 
di soprassalto, mi calmavo udendo—urlanti nell’assente via—cani 
randagi”’ (Il Capitano), o si rivolge a quella luna, che in Leopardi 
era “graziosa,” e il suo raggio era ‘‘verecondo,” e la chiama ‘‘im- 
pudica” (Notte di marzo), ‘‘magica’”’ (Preludio), “lenta,”’ e perfino 
“allusiva”’ (Quale grido), cercando di continuare o di invertire l’ag- 
gettivazione leopardiana. Altra volta cambia la posizione di un ag- 
gettivo che é solo di Leopardi: “‘usato accordo” (Aura), che richiama 
il “travaglio usato”’ del Sabato del Villaggio. 

Perd non troppo di rado Ungaretti raggiunge la perfetta fusione 
del suo spirito con la materia che lo esprime; allora riesce a far 
dimenticare le fonti della sua parola, e tocca le vette della poesia. 
Si pud osservare il cammino che ha percorso un vocabollo leopardi- 
ano, “naufragio,” nella vita di uomo di Ungaretti. In Leopardi la 
parola “‘naufragio”’ non é detta, ma suggerita: “E il naufragar m’é 
dolce in questo mare,” ed ha senso largo di abbandono nell’infinito. 
In Ungaretti ha dapprima significato letterale: ‘“E subito riprende— 
il viaggio—come—dopo il naufragio—un superstite—lupo di mare”’ 
(Allegria di naufragi), poi acquista il senso leopardiano: “I] nau- 
fragio concedimi Signore—di quel giovane giorno al primo grido” 
(Preghiera), ove ‘“‘naufragio”’ indica il perdersi nella pace dell’eter- 
nita. (Questi due versi chiudono L’ Allegria, e ne sono la conclusione 
e il riassunto; si pud pensare che tutto il libro sia un commento al- 
ultima riga dell’Infinito di Leopardi.) 
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Lo stesso vocabolo ritorna nel Dolore: “Ogni terrena voce fa 
naufragio” (Il tempo é muto), ed @ parola disperata, chiusa in un 
grido inconsolabile. In tal caso la voce di Ungaretti acquista un 
accento talmente personale da oscurare ogni ricordo d’altro poeta 

Questo @ stato il suo “tormento formale.’”’ Egli ha detto: “Ogni 
poesia nuova é anche la scoperta di nuove possibilita di linguaggio.’” 

E quanto tale lavoro sia stato assiduo é dichiarato in una delle 


sue prime liriche: 


Quando trovo 

in questo mio silenzio 

una parola 

scavata é nella mia vita 
come un abisso (Commiato) 


E’ avvenuto cosi che ha scoperto dentro di sé delle parole che sono 
soltanto sue, come “ritorno,” che significa il ripetersi del passato 
nella memoria, ‘‘macerie,’”’ ‘‘ombra.”’ 

Naturalmente, il dare troppa importanza al vocabolo in se stesso 
é assai pericoloso. Si cade nell’abuso. Molte parole sono ripetute 
spesso: “ombra,” “stupore,”’ “vanita,” “sorpresa,” ‘“disanimare,”’ 
“‘freschezza,”’ “‘scoprirsi’’; con particolare riguardo per quelle che 
rimangono nel vago, come ‘‘ombra,” “‘vanita,’”’ “sogno,”’ le quali 
possono avere un loro valore se introdotte come commento a cose 
dette o a immagini, ma, restando sole, sembrano aprire orizzonti 
sterminati e invece evocano una gran nebbia sotto cui ci potrebbe 
essere molto, perd non si vede che cosa. 

Unendosi, le parole predilette da Ungaretti formano immagini 
rare e preziose, le quali, fissate sulla carta, costituiscono le poesie 
pit! brevi, che molto spesso sono altalenanti su un giuoco vocale di 
cui si perde il significato. 

Queste immagini talvolta son bellissime, e basta aprire il Senti- 
mento del tempo per trovarne a dovizia; tal altra invece sono barocche 
appesantitesi forse per la troppa elaborazione. Si osservi: ‘‘Con tutto 
il suo sgolarsi di cristallo—un usignuolo?” (Ultimo Quarto), che pare 
sia stato scritto da G. B. Marino, o un prato che é detto ‘“‘coltre 
luminosa”’ (L’Isola). 

Dal dare troppa importanza alla parola e all’immagine in se stessa 
deriva l’oscurita di cui é stata accusata gran parte della poesia un- 
garettiana, specialmente la prima. Egli dice ancora: ‘Non sono oscu- 
ro di proposito ... Ma la poesia, come |’intendo io, @ piena d’in- 


* Da un’intervista concessa a G. B. Angioletti—ZJtalia Letteraria—16 giugno 
1929. 
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tralci, di vincoli, di servitd.’’* In tale dichiarazione, “‘servitd’’ @ la 
parola pit importante. Quando il sentimento poetico invece di essere 
il padrone della forma, se ne fa lo schiavo, |’altezza lirica a cui si 
tende é perduta per sempre. Questa é la ragione di tutti i fallimenti 
di Ungaretti, quando vuol fare poesia, non per un prepotente bisogno 
interiore che lo spinga al canto, ma per collaudare una sua espres- 
sione nuovissima scoperta da poco; allora, naturalmente, non si 
afferra neanche il significato di cid che dice, perché ad esso vien data 
un’importanza assai secondaria perfino dall’autore. A conferma si 
pud vedere come Ungaretti non @ mai oscuro nelle sue cose migliori, 
e non lo é mai nel Dolore, ove scrive sopra tutto cid che sente, senza 
preoccuparsi pill dell’espressione, che ormai crede di aver conquis- 
tata. 

La stessa origine ha anche il frammentarismo del primo Ungaretti. 
Un’immagine peregrina, compiaciuta di se stessa, costituisce, a 
volte, tutta una composizione dell’Allegria. Egli, quindi, scrive 
immagine, adombramento di un pensiero non svolto, cio® un ap- 
punto per una lirica, non la lirica. Gran parte di quelle poesie brevi, 
“essenziali,’’ sono per noi delle esercitazioni, utili soltanto per studi- 
are la formazione dell’autore. 

Non bisogna dimenticare perd che Ungaretti stesso si accorse del 
pericolo che correva, quando dichiaro in due noti versi di una famosa 
lirica: 

Ho fatto a pezzi cuore e mente 
Per cadere in servitd di parole? (La Pietd) 


I] bisogno di rinnovare il proprio vocabolario é@ stato sentito da 
tutti, all’inizio di questo secolo, quando |’individualita dello scrivere 
si era smarrita e il dannunzianesimo aveva stabilito un modo comune 
per tutti. Perd se si va indietro nel tempo, si vede che proprio colui 
contro il quale Ja nuova letteratura combatteva aveva fatto lo 
stesso. Quando Ungarétti, nella prefazione al Sentimento del tempo, 
scrive: “Il mio sforzo @ stato quello di trovare la naturalezza, la 
profondita e il ritmo nel senso di ogni singola parola,’”’ non si pud 
fare a meno di pensare a quell’esplorazione del vocabolario, a quello 
sfruttamento delle risorse della lingua, di cui parla D’Annunzio 
nella dedicatoria del T'rionfo della morte,—anche se i due poeti hanno 
camminato verso punti diversi. 

Una ricerca simile @ stata fatta dall’Ungaretti per la metrica. 
Scrivendo in un periodo in cui il verso libero era in auge e si dava 


* Tid. 
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importanza al ritmo interno della frase—anche questo per reazione 
al dannunzianesimo—egli poté mettersi alla ricerca del metro sen- 
z’apparir poeta sperimentale. Cosi come aveva soppresso la punteg- 
giatura elaboré la struttura del verso, scomponendolo nelle varie 
parti, e ponendone allo scoperto le pause naturali. 

All’epoca del Sentimento del tempo, parve sicuro d’aver ricreato il 
metro, e, come riadottd la punteggiatura, uso il verso tradizionale. 
Poi, nella prefazione dello stesso libro, dichiard: ‘Ho cercato di 
trovare una coincidenza fra la metrica tradizionale e le necessita 
espressive di oggi.’”’” Compito questo assai arduo—quando si con- 
sideri che le differenze fra le necessita espressive della tradizione e 
quelle di oggi possono essere molte e possono anche non esistere—. 
Ma una cosa é certa, che nel Sentimento del tempo si trovano le cose 
migliori di Ungaretti, le liriche pit personali e meglio svolte, e, 
conseguentemente, quelle che contengono anche i versi pit: perfetti. 

Il verso ungarettiano é@ l’endecasillabo alternato col settenario, 
come quello di Leopardi (di Leopardi imita spesso anche la strofe). 
A volte, é ancora soffuso d’aria petrarchesca:—‘‘Eccomi perso in 
queste vane corse”’ (Alla noia), o riprende un’immagine classica e la 
svolge alla maniera dell’ Ariosto: ‘Sotto la scure il disilluso ramo— 
cadendo si lamenta . . . (Giorno per giorno, 12); altre volte invece é 
nuovo, perfettamente pausato e divisibile in versetti come quelli 
dell’ Allegria:—‘“‘Risillabare le parole ingenue”’ (Nelle Vene). 


Dopo le considerazioni fatte @ facile trarre la conclusione. Un- 
garetti é poeta in gran parte sperimentale; molti suoi componimenti 
costituiscono pid un tentativo di poesia che la poesia vera e propria. 

Appartiene alla tradizione del simbolismo francese da una parte e 
si ricollega al classicismo e al romanticismo italiano dell’altra. Molti 
sono gli elementi entrati nella sua opera: finanche il barocco di 
Géngora vi ha la sua influenza. Suo grande merito @ quello d’aver 
contribuito pid d’ogni altro al rinnovamento della poesia italiana 
dopo D’Annunzio. Ha sentito, pit di tutti, forse, in questo secolo, 
il tormento della parola, “la sofferenza medesima della poesia.’’® 
E cid spiega la grande schiera di ammiratori e seguaci che ha avuti. 

Dei quattro volumi di liriche ungarettiane, non molto resistera 
l’assalto del tempo. Si potrebbe fare una piccola antologia, elimi- 
nando il troppo e il vano. Per noi, oltre quelle gid segnalate, reste- 

5G. Spagnoletti—Antologia della poesia italiana contemporanea—Vallec- 
chi, Firenze, 1946, vol. 1, pag. 113.—Nel volume secondo della stessa antologia 


c’é un’ampia bibliografia ungarettiana.—Un’altra bibliografia ungarettiana si 
trova in:—L. Anceschi—Lirici nuovi—Hoepli, Milano, 1943, pag. 101-104. 
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ranno gli Inni, La madre, In memoria d’Ofelia D’ Alba, nel Senti- 
mento del tempo, e Il tempo é muto, Folli i miei passi e Nelle vene, 
nel Dolore (volume in cui quasi tutte le composizioni sarebbero assai 
notevoli, se non si facessero spesso inquinare da certa retorica se- 
centesca). Queste sono poesie assai alte, dove si rivela l’anima di un 
uomo, che é sincero con se stesso e si esprime nella sua originalita. La 
chiarezza medesima con cui il pensiero si svolge e penetra il lettore, 
ne é testimone. Sono cose che bastano da sole a rendere illustre e 
memorabile un poeta. A cid aggiungo una delle molte traduzioni di 
Ungaretti: L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune di Mallarmé, la cui versione é 
sua gloria non piccola. 

L’influenza ungarettiana, nella letteratura italiana contemporanea 
é stata immensa. Se io dovessi fare un nome che in un’altra let- 
teratura ha avuto, per decenni, la stessa importanza, e la cui poesia 
ha raggiunto raramente le vette, dovrei riferirmi ad Ezra Pound. 
Con la differenza che Ungaretti, quando tocca il punto, vola pid 
alto dell’immaginista americano. 

GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 
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A difficolté di formulare un giudizio limitativo, ossia di ricon- 
durre nella sua realta di fatto la cosidetta filosofia dell’esistenza, 

é ancora cresciuta in confronto a quella che il compianto Guido De 
Ruggiero doveva superare qualche anno addietro per abbozzarne 
una nozione sufficiente a completare il quadro storico della filosofia 
del Novecento.' Cid é evidentemente dovuto, in primo luogo, al 
fatto che il nuovo orientamento speculativo non ha ancora raggiun- 
to quella consistenza che consenta di individuarne la direzione defi- 
nitiva tra gli indirizzi del pensiero contemporaneo. A tutto intero il 
movimento esistenzialista si pud riferire quanto Norberto Bobbio 
osserva a proposito del suo promotore, Martino Heidegger: come esso, 
cioé, segua un modo di p2nsare e di esprimersi cosi fuor del comune, 
che non par lecito si posga nei suoi confronti continuare a parlare di 
filosofia, e come esso si ayvii verso una problematica di cui é difficile 
per ora tentare un’ intdrpretazione se non in termini psicologici, 
“tanto é ardita e gratuiia—arditamente gratuita—la impostazione 
dei termini stessi del problema, tanto é prezioso, stravagante 
capriccioso il linguaggioj che si vale sempre pit di metafore, e di 
immagini corpose, tanto Hiventa incerto—su quel piano di radicale e 
dichiarata antitradiziond, in quella atmosfera di chiarore aurorale in 
cui si colloca e cerca difcondurre il lettore—il confine tra l’istanza 
della spiegazicne raziorple e il suggerimento poetico, e si palesa 
equivoco il nesso tra l’sllusivita poetica (indubbiamente cercata e 
‘ptafisico e l’evidenza metafisica del linguag- 





gio poetico.’”? 
Ma cid che complica 4opra tutto il compito di chi si proponga fin 


d’ora una definizione de{il’esistenzialismo é la straordinaria versati- 
lité che consente a que®to atteggiamento spirituale di fungere da 
denominatore comune §nche ai pit disparati convincimenti della 
coscienza contemporane®. La molteplicita dei rivoli, in cui si é venu- 
ta diramando la corren‘® esistenzialistica, é di per sé una dilucida- 
zione del principio a cug si ispira, risultando inafferrabile nella sua 
essenza e presentando#, invece, nella maggior varieta di specie 
esistenziali sotto cui sisfapparso fin’ora un indirizzo filosofico. Non 
v’é clima spirituale al Quale esso non abbia saputo adattarsi, né 
terreno speculativo in ‘cui non abbia potuto attecchire. E sorto 
come reazione allidealiemo assoluto, ma la critica storica ha scoperto 
le radici che esso affond} nel cuore della dialettica hegeliana; é |’ulti- 
mo prodotto dello spirijo moderno, ma conserva una tenace rispon- 







Pai, 1942, p. 267. 


1 Filosofi del Novecento 
eidegger,’’ in Rivista di Filosofia, luglio-settembre 


2 “Tre scritti brevi di 
1948, p. 230. 
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denza all’esigenza metafisica e a quella religiosa; é suscettibile di 
smaglianti e suggestive ispirazioni nel campo artistico, e offre 
materia di meditazione in quello etico; si presta alla disputa sul ter- 
reno delle rivendicazioni sociali, e non é privo di addentellati con le 
discussioni che fervono sul piano politico. All’esistenzialismo non 
conviene nemmeno |’alternativa “tra arcaismo ed ateismo,”’ in fun- 
zione della quale Pantaleo Carabellese ha tracciato, conchiudendo la 
sua vita e la sua attivita di studioso, il panorama della filosofia italia- 
na contemporanea, come quella che si presenta divisa nei due campi 
antitetici dell’umanismo laico, militante sotto |’insegna dello stori- 
cismo critico, e dell’umanismo religioso, organizzato in nome del 
dogmatismo teistico.* Dell’uno e dell’altro campo, infatti, fa parte 
l’esistenzialismo, suddiviso per |’occasione nell’ala sinistra, che di- 
scende da Nietzsche e da Husser] fino a Heidegger e a Sartre, e nell’alta 
destra, che riconosce fra i suoi maggiori Pascal e Kierkegaard e conta 
tra le sue file teologi come Wahl, mistici come Berdiaev, esteti come 
Marcel e moralisti come Jaspers. 

Esiste, inoltre, un’altra specie endemica dell’esistenzialismo, ed 
é quella che trae la sua caratteristica dal riferimento allo sviluppo 
storico della metodologia scientifica. Essa si é affermata sopra tutto 
in Italia, dove la sua apparizione é cosi recente e tuttavia cosi 
spiccata nella sua “‘esistenziale” peculiarita, che si pud indicare come 
l’ultimo grido della filosofia italiana. Ne ha rivelato un chiaro pre- 
cursore la pubblicazione dell’opera postuma di Eugenio Colorni,‘ il 
il quale si schiera gia nettamente fra i metodologi contro il dogmati- 
smo, il finalismo e l’antropomorfismo dei metafisici che non hanno 
avuto orecchi per intendere il monito implicito nello straordinario 
progresso scientifico del secolo scorso. Rispetto al quale, il nostro 
segna, come é stato rilevato con felice tempestivita, ‘il momento 
esistenziale dell’ignoranza’”® che fa la sua necessaria e periodica ap- 
parizione, da Socrate in poi, lungo |’itinerario storico della scienza 
percorso dall’homo sapiens. Di questo significato positivo della crisi 
d’ignoranza che il mondo contemporaneo sta attraversando e di cui 
si pud ben riconoscere all’esistenzialismo la dotta consapevolezza 
che gid spinse Protagora di Abdera e Francesco Bacone a distrug- 
gere gl’idoli ingombranti il terreno della ricostruzione illuministica, 
é espressione il ripensamento critico a cui si sente oggi il bisogno di 


* “Tra arcaismo ed ateismo,” in Giornale critico della Filosofia italiana, 
gennaio-giugno 1948, pp. 1-30. 

* Apologo, Dialoghi di Commodo: 1. Della lettura dei filosofi; 2. Del finalis- 
mo delle scienze; 3. Dell’antropomorfismo delle scienze, Critica filosofica e 
fisica teorica, pubblicati dalla rivista Sigma nei numeri 1—5 dell’annata 1947. 

5D. A. Cardone, “Il momento esistenziale dell’ignoranza,” in Ricerche 
filosofiche, settembre 1947. 
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sottoporre l’ultimo discorso filosofico registrato dalla storia in tema 
di metodologia scientifica, e cioé quello del positivismo. 

I] positivismo, che nei primi decenni del secolo XX era caduto 
nel disprezzo e nell’oblio, in seguito al prevalere della cultura ideali- 
stica, ritorna in onore ad opera delle recenti indagini metodologiche 
ispirate al motivo fondamentale che tutto cid che l’uomo pud cono- 
scere ed affermare intorno al mondo é un risultato della ricerca 
scientifica e che pertanto non v’é altra possibile conoscenza del 
mondo che la scienza. Proponendosi di mettere in rilievo il signifi- 
cato e le implicazioni di questo convincimento, in merito all’influen- 
za che esso puo esercitare sull’attuale orientamento dell’indagine 
filosofica, Nicola Abbagnano, il noto esponente dell’esistenzialismo 
italiano, determina in via preliminare, in una sua relazione al Centro 
di studi metodologici recentemente istituito presso |’Universita di 
Torino, la differenza che passa tra il nuovo e il vecchio positivismo 
cioé tra il positivismo metodologico e il positivismo storico, quale 
si presenta nelle opere dei filosofi che l’hanno professato in corri- 
spondenza alle fasi anteriori della storia della scienza.® 

Il veechio positivismo, egli dice, si fondava su fatti, cioé su realta 
indipendenti dall’osservazione e non modificate o modificabili da 
essa. La scienza e la metodologia contemporanea si organizzano, 
invece, sulla base dei protocolli, ossia dei fatti stessi in quanto sono 
oggetto di osservazione e di espressione in un determinato linguag- 
gio. Mentre il fatto era un concetto metafisico, il protocollo é un 
concetto critico e problematico; percid quello che era il procedi- 
mento proprio del vecchio positivismo, e cioé la constatazione del 
rapporto costante e necessario esistente tra i fatti e costituente |’im- 
mutabilita della legge di natura, si converte, per la scienza e la 
metodologia contemporanea, ne! compito di determinazione dei 
rapporti sintattici del linguaggio in cui i protocolli vengono a or- 
ganizzarsi e a situarsi secondo un piano logico convenzionalmente 
prestabilito. 

La convenzione logica si presenta, dunque, come |’organo nuovis- 
simo della metodologia neopositivistica. Espressione di un orienta- 
mento pid profondamente critico, suggerito dalle contraddizioni 
emerse in seno ai precedenti indirizzi metodologici, di fatto essa é 
il risultato dell’intesa e della collaborazione fra scienziati e pensa- 
tori specializzati in discipline diverse, come ha dimostrato |’esito 
dell’esperimento recentemente tentato a Torino, dove.un gruppo di 
studiosi, riunitosi per approfondire di comune accordo i presupposti 
metodologici dei rispettivi ambiti scientifici, ha conchiuso i suoi 


6 “Nota sui termini “Scienza,’”’ ‘“Conoscenza,’’ “Mondo,” in Rivista di 
Filosofia, gennaio-marzo 1948, pp. 3-10. 
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lavori concertando i termini di un convenzionalismo logico capace 
di fornire alla scienza un fondamento comune, suscettibile di appli- 
cazione alle concezioni della fisica contemporanea, di affermazione 
nel campo biologico, di rapporto con i moderni sviluppi della geo- 
metria, di chiarimento delle nuove formule matematiche e della 
loro applicabilita al mondo fisico, e infine di relazione con il pid 
ampio raggio speculativo caratteristico della filosofia.’ 

Di particolare interesse, dal nostro punto di vista, é@ la deter- 
minazione di quest’ultima relazione, a cui attese specificamente 
l’Abbagnano, rilevando il significato autenticamente positivo della 
scienza contemporanea in confronto all’antico metodo positivistico. 
In che cosa consistera, infatti, l’aspetto filosofico di codesta scienza, 
che rinuncia al sogno universalistico vagheggiato da ogni atteg- 
giamento dogmatico e metafisico, compreso quello che pretendeva 
di unificare la molteplicité dei fatti sperimentati sul fondamento 
dell’unico concetto di evoluzione, appagandosi di un punto di vista 
critico e problematico, pienamente consapevole di non poter parlare 
di una realta se non nei limiti del linguaggio adoperato e delle con- 
venzioni che ne sono a fondamento? 

Che cosa sostituiraé la visione totale ed esauriente del riondo, a 
cui il nuovissimo metodo scientifico ha deliberatamente abdicato, 
per accontentarsi di un sapere necessariamente frammentario e par- 
ziale, sottoposto a continue revisioni e riforme, quale quello che 
riduce il compito della scienza universale ad una indefinita ed in- 
conchiusa analisi del linguaggio? 

Questo, che qui si formula nei termini specifici del metodologismo 
scientifico, é ]’interrogativo in cui trova la sua generica espressione 
l’odierno problematismo filosofico, tipicamente professato dall’esi- 
stenzialismo come quello che si rifa ab imis fundamentis nella ricosti- 
tuzione dell’organo speculativo, di cui, dopo Kierkegaard e Nietzsche, 
era risultata speciosa la struttura e impossibile la funzione. Si tratta, 
come leggiamo ad esempio negli ultimi scritti di Jaspers,* di innestare 
la nuova filosofia alla stessa esperienza fatta della sua impossibilita; 
di connettarla alla tradizione constatando la soluzione di continuita 
che ne la separa ineluttabilmente; di restaurare la ‘‘verita eterna’’ 
sulle basi del nihilismo. 

Ebbene, ispirandosi al paradosso esistenzialistico, il metodo 
criticamente positivistico della scienza contemporanea si guarda 
bene dal sostituire qualcosa di equipollente, dal punto di vista 

7 Tl risultato di questa collaborazione é documentato nel volume Fonda- 
menti logici della scienza, che comprende scritti di Abbagno, Buzano, Buz- 
zati-Traverso, Frola, Geymonat, Persico, pubblicato a Torino nel 1947. 

* L. Pareyson, ‘Nuovi sviluppi del pensiero di Jaspers,”’ in Rivista di 
Filosofia, ottobre-dicembre 1948, p. 330. 
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qualitativo, agli idoli pseudoscientifici di cui ha provacato la di- 
struzione e che sono, secondo |’elenco redatto dal nuovo organo del 
sapere, la filosofia della natura, la scienza dello spirito, le categorie 
criticiste e il principio stesso della ragion necessaria. La loro succes- 
siva e progressiva dissoluzione é descritta dall’Abbagnano come la 
serie delle implicazioni contenute nel riconoscimento fondamentale 
del presupposto che ‘‘non c’é altra conoscenza possibile del mondo 
che la scienza.’’ Eppure, il tramonto delle ‘‘verita eterne’”’ e delle 
“leggi immutabili della natura’ dall’orizzonte del nostro mondo 
scientifico, cacciate, insieme con le concezioni totalitarie materia- 
listiche o spiritualistiche dell’universo, dall’incalzare di un procedi- 
mento intessuto di semplici convenzioni e di nude probabilita, atto 
ad estendere la possibilita tecnica della ricerca, ma del tutto inadatto 
ad imprimerle il carattere di universalita, non prelude, come par- 
rebbe doversi temere, al crepuscolo della scienza stessa, quasi che la 
fase cosi detta contemporanea del suo sviluppo mascherasse il suo 
effettivo precipitare nell’arbitrio, nel capriccio e nel caso. Al con- 
trario, il trattamento critico, cui viene sottoposto il metodo positi- 
vistico, salva i risultati scientifici dal pericolo di venir frustrati 
nella loro efficienza coll’essere impropriamente avulsi dal discorso 
della scienza particolare in seno alla quale furono ottenuti, per essere 
utilizati in un discorso diverso, nel quale perderebbero il significato 
originario senza riuscire ad acquistarne un altro. Resiste sempre alla 
base della costruzioni scientifiche e delle sistemazioni filosofiche un 
residuo di fede nella realta illusoria dell’universale in sé, che im- 
pedisce al tessuto dell’esperienza di raggiungere la pienezza della sua 
continuité. Ora, l’odierno nominalismo, rivestendo la forma del 
convenzionalismo logico, si propone |’eliminazione di questo residuo 
di fede universalistica, che diluisce nella vanita, del discorso assoluto 
la concreta probabilita del dato scientifico, e la riaffermazione, in- 
vece, del predicato esistenziale onde questo risulta definito nell’am- 
bito di ogni singola scienza e in un significato specifico, all’infuori 
del quale la sua realta perde ogni significato e ogni possibilita 
d’impiego in un discorso coerente. 

Ecco il principio esistenzialistico a cui si ispira il nuovo positi- 
vismo, il quale, percid, forma cosi il proprio canone metodologico: 
“La parola c’é o esiste é in ogni singola scienza o disciplina definita 
da particolari convenzioni od operazioni di misura, ed é quindi in 
qualche modo specifica della scienza stessa.’’ Esso costituisce la 
regola prima e fondamentale del metodo speculativo fondato sul 
presupposto che non v’é altra conoscenza possibile del mondo all’in- 
fuori della conoscenza scientifica. E la portata del rivolgimento che 
esso determina nel campo degli studi metodologici ed epistemologici 
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appare evidente quando si rifletta che la sua applicazione, togliendo 
ogni possibilita di integrazioni e di reinterpretazioni esplicitamente 
o nascostamente metafisiche dei risultati scientifici, segna il definitivo 
tramonto della filosofia della natura. Quanto di positivo era nella 
funzione costruttiva di questa viene assunto dalla scienza nell’atto 
stesso di respingerne come illusoria la millenaria esigenza di dare una 
visione totale e complessiva del mondo. 

La rinuncia della pretesa di dar fondo all’universo, esaurendolo 
nella descrittiva dei massimi sistemi, non pud, d’altra parte, non 
implicare il disuso delle categorie logiche che servivano di strumento 
alla speciosita di quella costruzione pseudoscientifica e la cui ela- 
borazione aveva costituito il nucleo essenziale del criticismo kanti- 
ano. La presunzione di forme a priori universali e necessarie, costi- 
tuenti nel loro insieme la ragione o il principio pensante, valeva 
nell’epoca classica del progresso scientifico, durata dalla meta del 
secolo X VII fino a tutto il XIX, ossia fino alla scoperta della geo- 
metria non euclidea, della teoria della relativitae della fisica quantica. 
Ma la ripercussione profonda che quelle scoperte ebbero sull’intera 
struttura della scienza contemporanea provoco la dissoluzione, non 
soltanto del concetto di categorie immutabili presiedenti all’attivita 
razionale, bensi anche del concetto di ragione come soggetto di 
specifiche operazioni logiche; anzi, del principio stesso di ragione 
necessaria, quale risulta definito dalla preformazione delle sue cate- 
gorie. Ad esso si venne sostituendo la nozione di una ragione che é 
invece formatrice delle categorie stesse, cioé ricerca ed organiz- 
zazione delle proprie strutture: “‘ragione problematica,” in una 
parola, quale quella che é divenuta problema a se stessa. 

Ne é un esempio significativo, da un lato, il concetto di conven- 
zione che rende intelligibile il discorso della matematica contem- 
poranea, e dali’altro il significato della probabilita diffuso nella 
fisica quantica. ‘““Né la matematica né la fisica,’’ osserva |’Abba- 
gnano, ‘‘hanno bisogno di assumere dall’esterno la guida e il criterio 
delle loro ricerche, cioé il principio della loro intrinseca razionalita. 
La loro razionalita é per l’appunto intrinseca, cioé si costituisce 
come disciplina autonoma della ricerca, a misura che questa si raf- 
forza e si consolida nella propria possibilita.”’ 

Della proposizione, che rappresenta il presupposto fondamentale 
del positivismo esistenzialistico, essere, cioé, la scienza |’unica cono- 
scenza possibile del mondo, resta cosi spiegato uno dei due elementi 
che ne costituiscono la novita: quello che concerne il metodo della 
scienza contemporanea, fondata, a differenza della scienza classica, 
anziché sulla greggia solidita del fatto, sul protocollo che il linguag- 
gio redige della sua constatazione, secondo i termini prestabiliti da 
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particolari regole o convenzioni, le quali escludono percié la neces- 
sita di ogni preformazione di categorie logiche, avocando a se stesse 
la funzione gia loro attribuita di rendere possibile il discorso scienti- 
fico. Si tratta per ora, come ognuno pud facilmente avvertire, di un 
abbozzo programmatico, pit che di una trattazione sistematica, del 
positivismo esistenzialistico. Vi 6 impostata, pit che risolta, la sua 
questione fondamentale, come si possa transferire sul piano della 
convenzione linguistica quell’elemento logico del quale @ d’uopo 
prescindere in sede di ragione pura, senza che cid si risolva, come 
sembra, in un circolo vizioso. Considerando, per esempio, il concetto 
di convenzione che ha tanta parte nelle matematiche contemporanee, 
l’Abbagnano afferma che i termini e le regole di combinazione di un 
discorso matematico, pur essendo fissati per convenzione, non si 
possono ritenere stabiliti capricciosamente o a caso. Al contrario, 
“essi sono scelti, e scelti secondo un certo criterio.’”’ L’indole del 
quale, evidentemente logica, non é tuttavia emersa, per ora, in via 
riflessa, al nuovo indirizzo metodologico. “Il difficile,’ soggiunge 
l’Abbagnano, ‘‘é stabilire la particolare natura di questo criterio. Ma 
quale che in particolare esso sia, esso deve in ogni caso rendere 
possibile il discorso matematico.”’ 

E stato giustamente osservato che il neopositivismo manca tut- 
tora di un’adeguata consistenza perché si possa considerare una si- 
stemazione critica in sé equilibrata ed autosufficiente. In particolare 
si é rilevato come nello stadio attuale della sua elaborazione tuttora 
rudimentale esso non possa far a meno di appoggiarsi alla concezione 
pragmatista, colla quale mostra, pit che con ogni altro indirizzo 
collaterale della reazione antipositivista, una stretta affinita. Che 
tra le due correnti sussista, anzi, un rapporto pitt intimo di quello 
che sembrerebbe indotto dal semplice parallelismo dei rispettivi 
sviluppi, si rivela della tendenza ultimamente dimostrata dal nuovo 
positivismo esistenzialistico ad entrare in sintesi col pragmatismo 
americano, in corrispondenza all’impegno manifestato a sua volta 
dalla ‘‘scuola di Chicago” di venire incontro al neopositivismo euro- 
peo. 

I motivi di questa interferenza sono stati posti in chiaro rilievo 
dallo stesso Abbagnano.® I due indirizzi rientrano, innanzi tutto, 
nell’ambito di quelle correnti che si propongono il rinnovamento 
della filosofia e la sua attiva inserzione nella vita singola ed associata 
dell’uomo. Queste correnti, che sarebbero sostanzialmente tre, e cioé 
il neo-empirismo del Dewey, che ha permeato di sé |’ intera cultura 





® “Verso il nuovo Illuminismo: John Dewey,”’ in Rivista di Filosofia, otto- 
bre-dicembre 1948, pp. 313-325. 
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filosofica degli Stati Uniti, il positivismo logico e |’esistenzialismo, 
che si dividono il campo della filosofia in Europa e nell’ America 
latina, nonostante le divergenze che emergono dal loro urto pole- 
mico, partono da un presupposto comune, espresso 0 sottinteso, che 
ne costituisce |’intima e reale concordanza. Esso concerne, da un 
lato, l’elemento metodologico che abbiamo descritto come carat- 
teristico del neopositivismo esistenzialistico e che si estende anche 
allo strumentalismo deweyano: quello, cioé, che riconduce la ragione 
alla sua problematicita, ossia al problema della sue strutture e cate- 
gorie, le quali, percié, hanno perduto ogni carattere di preformazione 
e di necessita. Ma si rivela in tutta la sua portata sopra tutto in cid 
che si pud considerare l’oggetto, cosi del nuovo empirismo americano 
come del nuovo positivismo europeo, sebbene in entrambe le con- 
cezioni risulti cosi intimamente connesso a cid che ne costituisce il 
metodo, da formare tutt’uno con esso. Il problema, cioé, che la 
scienza contemporanea si propone, tanto in Europa come in America, 
é quello dell’uomo, a sua volta indiscernibile, in realta, dal pro- 
blema del mondo in cui l’uomo vive. Presupposto comune é la con- 
sapevolezza che il mito di un ordine stabile e definitivo del mondo, 
di una ragione assoluta che lo domini e diriga, cosi come quello di 
un destino felice e progressivo che conduca |’uomo infallibilmente 
alle sue ultime mete, é caduto infranto. I] mondo é stato riconosciuto 
nella sua instabilita e precarieta fondamentale; |’uomo si é rivelato 
come il punto critico nel quale si concentra la problematicita dell’in- 
tero universo. La novita cosi dell’Empirismo americano come del 
positivismo europeo, sta nella presa comune di posizione contro lo 
spiritualismo non meno che contro il materialismo, tendenti del pari 
a separare |l’uomo dalla natura considerandolo ad essa estraneo, 0 
perché superiore, come fine rispetto al mezzo, o perché inferiore, 
come mezzo rispetto al fine. Invece, l’essere umano si inserisce, senza 
soluzione di continuita, nella serie dei fenomeni che costituisce 
l’essere della natura, di cui condivide |’instabilita e la precarieta 
caratteristiche dell’esistenza in tutte le sue forme e in tutti i suoi 
gradi. 

La tesi fondamentale del Dewey, che l’uomo e il mondo costitui- 
scono un’unita e che la vera esperienza é la storica ricostruzione di 
codesta unita, é le medesima che |’Abbagnano enuncia come la pid 
importante delle implicazioni del principio secondo cui la scienza é 
l’unica conoscenza possibile del mondo. Se vi é un significato— 
osserva |’esistenzialista italiano—in cui sia intelligibile il termine 
mondo, ignoto a tutte le scienze, questo é quello che ne prospetta il 
concetto sotto la specie del problema filosofico. All’infuori di esso, 
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la parola mondo é insignificante ed equivocs., e l’espressione ‘‘cono- 
scenza del mondo” é destituita di ogni base scientifica. Una definizio- 
ne del mondo é raggiungibile soltanto nella puntualita dell’incontro 
in cui scienza e filosofia concorrono a costituire, nella liberta dei 
rispettivi atteggiamenti, la concreta unita dell’uomo. In questo caso, 
pero, il mondo non é pit un oggetto o una totalita di oggetti suscetti- 
bile di visione, bensi un “‘modo di concernenza,”’ e precisamente il 
modo di concernenza specifico che i problemi scientifici hanno con 
l’uomo. ‘“Conoscenza del mondo,” dice |’Abbagnano, ‘‘é da questo 
punto di vista ogni conoscenza nella quale |’uomo rientri come uno 
fra i tanti oggetti possibili senza privilegie prerogative di sorta... . 
Si pud esprimere altrimenti la stessa cosa dicendo che il mondo é la 
totalita di cui l’ uomo fa parte, la totalité caratterizzata essenzial- 
mente dalla autoinclusione in essa dell’uomo.”’ 

Al di sotto della sostanziale concordanza dei temi e della loro 
comune ispirazione si intravede, perd, il diverso tenore dello svolgi- 
mento pragmatistico rispetto a quello esistenzialistico, prodotto nel 
clima speculativo tradizionale della filosofia europea. La coincidenza 
puntuale dei due termini, l’uomo e il mondo, segna in entrambe le 
concezioni il punto d’inserzione della scienza e della filosofia; ma il 
delicato e difficile punto, in cui questa coincidenza e questa inserzio- 
ne si verificano, é diversamente individuato dall’esistenzialismo 
italiano e dal pragmatismo americano. ‘‘Tutto dipende,”’ avverte lo 
stesso Abbagnano, “dal compito e dalla funzione che si assegna 
alla filosofia.”’ 

Ebbene, per il pragmatista americano la filosofia ha uno scopo 
specifico essenzialmente critico. Essa ¢ amor di saggezza in quanto 
“critica delle critiche’” tendente al rinnovamento dei valori tradi- 
zionali per adeguarli al rinnovarsi incessante dei valori umani. Per 
l’esistenzialista italiano, invece, la filosofia non é conoscenza se non 
in quanto é essenzialmente “‘impegno dell’uomo di fronte a se stesso”’ 
e quindi essenzialmente attivita morale; il che significa in definitiva 
che la coincidenza reale del fine e del mezzo, professata del pari dal 
pragmatismo a dall’esistenzialismo, in funzione dell’identita obiet- 
tiva dell’uomo e del mondo, si compie, perd, nelle due concezioni 
nel senso rispettivamente reciproco secondo cui si pud percorrere la 
medesima via, che é 0 via d’accesso al mondo attraverso l’uomo, o 
via d’accesso all’uomo attraverso il mondo. 

ANTONIO DROETTO 


Liceo D’ Azeglio, Torino 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN ITALIAN AC- 
CEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
1934-1948 


 . pemaesap deep this author had occasion to examine a compilation 
made by the H. W. Wilson Co., entitled Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities prepared for the Association of 
Research Libraries. He was, of course, particularly interested in the 
theses on Italian subjects that have been accepted by the Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages for the Ph.D. degree. An examination 
of the volumes for the fifteen-year period (1934-1948) revealed 
several interesting facts that are worth recording. 

A total of fifty-nine dissertations on Italian subjects were accepted 
by twenty-one Departments of Romance Languages during this 
period. Of these fifty-nine, twelve were submitted at Columbia; 
ten at Harvard; seven at California (Berkeley); three each at Yale 
and Cornell; two each at Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Catholic University, Virginia, Chicago, and North Carolina; 
and one each at Boston, Fordham, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Bryn 
Mawr, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, and Ohio State. 

As may be expected the subject matter of the theses varied widely 
—from the phonology of the Sicilian dialects and De Sanctis’ prin- 
ciples of art criticism to Dante and Petrarch’s influence on Boc- 
eaccio’s lyrics, to Guicciardini, Tasso, and to the literature of 
pageantry in Florence. The classic authors have been more popular 
as subjects of theses than the more modern writers. However, the 
following modern authors and movements have been treated: De 
Sanctis, Croce, Verga, Manzoni, Deledda, Panzini, Monti, Marenco, 
Casti, Oriani, Romanticism, the historical novel, and the story of 
Il Frontespizio. 

Twenty of the fifty-nine candidates were not of Italian extraction. 
This fact is significant, for it demonstrates the continuing interest in 
Italian studies in America by men and women not of Italian birth 
or parentage. To the author this is a happy and wholesome omen, 
for he believes that the further development of Italian in American 
high schools, colleges, and universities will depend largely upon the 
interest that non-Italians will show in the study of our language, 
literature, and culture. He does not wish to be misunderstood. He 
certainly does not mean that men and women of Italian extraction 
should not study and teach Italian. Many more of Italian birth 
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and parentage should be in our Italian classrooms both as students 
and teachers. He means only that the position of Italian in the cur- 
ricula of our high schools and colleges will be stronger and increas- 
ingly more important and effective if more students of non-Italian 
parentage or birth will study Italian for the purpose of teaching the 
language and literature in our high schools and colleges. 

The following list of doctoral dissertations is herewith published 
in the belief that it may be of some use and guidance to Romance 
Language Departments and in the fond hope that it may also stimu- 
late an interest in and encourage further study of Italian in our 
schools, colleges, and universities. The list is arranged by universi- 
ties. Under them, in chronological order, follow the dissertations in 
Italian that were accepted during this period. In the case of un- 
published dissertations, this writer has indicated, whenever possible, 
the reference to the printed abstracts. Some graduate faculties, how- 
ever, do not issue printed abstracts of doctoral dissertations. Copies 
of the printed abstracts for the theses presented in 1948, are not 
yet available even in the case of those universities that will eventu- 
ally publish them. 


COLUMBIA 


Cioffari, Vincent. Fortune and fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
New York [no publisher], 1935, 130 pp. [1935]. 

Luciani, Vincent. Francesco Guicciardini and his European reputation. New 
York, K. Otto & Co., 1936, 437 p. [1936]. 

Gianturco, Elio. Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico. (Italian roots of de 
Maistre’s political culture). Washington, D. C., 1937, rx, 240 p. [1937]. 
Sorieri, Louis. Boccaccio’s Story of Tito e Gisippo in European literature. New 
York, (Institute of French Studies. Publications: Comparative Literature 

Series), 1937, 268 p. [1937]. 

Piccirilli, Maria. Per una interpretazione del romanticismo italiano nei suot pri- 
mordi. Pisa, Italy, Nistri-Lischi, 1939, 118 p. [1940]. 

Breglio, Louis Anthony. Francesco de Sanctis. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1941, 
286 p. [1941]. Published also with an appendix by Giuseppe Prezzolini, 
under title: Life and criticism of Francesco de Sanctis. Paterno Library Col- 
lection of Italian studies, ed. by the Casa Italiana of Columbia University 
[v. 3]. 

Maestro, Marcello T. Voltaire and Beccaria as reformers of criminal law. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942, 177 p. [1942]. 

Clough, Rosa (Trillo). Looking back at futurism. New York, Cocce Press, 
c1942, 207 p. [1943]. 

Errante, Guido. Lirica romanza del primo secolo: un saggio d’interpretazione. 
New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1943, 441 p. [1943]. 

De Simone, Joseph Francis. Alessandro Manzoni: aesthetics and literary criti- 
cism. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1946, 429 p. [1946]. 

Williams, Robert H. Boccalini in Spain: a study of his influence on prose fiction 
of the seventeenth century. Menasha, Wis., G. Banta Pub. Co., 1946, 139 p. 
[1947]. 
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Mazza, Maria Sister. Not for art’s sake: the story of Il Frontespizio. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1948, 219 p. 


HARVARD 


French, Reginald Foster. Francesco d’ Antonio da Fiorenza, Cieco. Harvard 
University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Summaries of Theses. 
Cambridge. Published by the University, 1937, 304-306 [1935]. 

Mezzacappa, Antonio Libero. The dramatic works of Francesco Augusto Bon. 
Harvard, op. cit., 1937, 309-312 [1935]. 

De Vito, Anthony Joseph. Giovanni Verga and the Italian short story. Harvard, 
op. cit., 1938, 296-299 [1937]. 

De Jongh, William Frederick Jekel. Zarly French borrowings in novelistic fic- 
tion from Italian narrative literature, 1384-1560. Harvard, op. cit., 1942, 
263-266 [1939]. 

Richards, Paul Lambert. The Italian Historical Novel as Influenced by English 
Gothic Fiction, 1820-1840. Harvard, op. cit. 1942, 277-280 [1939]. 

Torrielli, Andrew Joseph. Italian opinion of the United States as revealed by 
Italian travellers, 1850-1900. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 
1941, 330 p. [1940]. 

Bricca, John Francis. Alfonso el Sabio and Niccolé Machiavelli, or the return to 
the pagan idea of the state. Harvard, op. cit., 1947, 514-517. [1943]. 

Bosco, Paul Fred. The phonology of the dialect of Vasto. Harvard, op. cit., 1947, 
510-513 [1943]. 

Siciliano, Ernest A. The modern woman in the novels of Neera. {No printed 
summary available.] [1946]. 

Williamson, Edward. The life and works of Bernardo Tasso. [No printed sum- 
mary available.] [1948]. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


De Filippis, Michele. The life and works of Giovanni Battista Manso. Univer- 
sity of California, Graduate Division, Programme of Final Examinations, 
[Dec. 11, 1933], 4 p. [1934]. The author published: “G. B. Manso’s En- 
ciclopedia.’”’ Berkeley, Calif., Univ. of California Press, 1937, pp. 239-288. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, xx, no. 5.) 

Singleton, Charles Southward. The literature of pageantry in Florence during 
the Renaissance. Univ. of California, Graduate Division, Programme of 
the Final Examinations. July 9, 1936, 4 p. [1937]. 

Rossi, Mother A. Olga. The sources of Domenico Cavalca’s Pungilingua. Uni- 
versity of California, op. cit., April 28, 1941, 4 p. [1941]. 

Rossi, Pietro Carlo. Derivatives of Latin FAC in Italian, Spanish, and French: 
a study in semantics. University of California, op. cit., Dec. 7, 1940, 4 p. 
[1941]. 

Sandri, Luigi Domenico. JI teatro di Leopoldo Marenco. University of Califor- 
nia, op. cit., May 8, 1942, p. 4 [1942]. 

Benaglia-Sangiorgi, Roberto. La vita e l’opera novellistica di Giambattista 
Casti. University of California, op. cit., March 10, 1944, 4 p. [1944]. 

Golino, Carlo L. The life and works of Alfredo Panzini. [No printed summary 
available.] [1948]. 

YALE 


Macallister, Archibald, Jr. The influence of Jacopo Sannazaro on the French 
Pléiade. [No printed summary available.] [1938]. 

Castiglione, Salvatore J. The poetry of Franco Sacchetti, [No printed summary 
available.] [1939]. ; 
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Filippone, Nelda A. The modern historical novel in Italy. [No printed summary 

available.] [1941]. 
CORNELL 

Sanford, John A. Dante Rossetti: pre-Raphaelitism. A study in the early poetry 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. [No printed summary available.] [1938]. 

Gordon, Lewis Hall. A critical edition of the authenticated sonnets of Antonio 
Pucci (1309-1388) found in two Florentine manuscripts Magliab vu, 1145 
and Laurentian-Rediano. 184. Abstracts of Theses, Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 


sity Press, 1945, 28-32 [1945]. 
Sperduti, Alice. Petrarch on poetry. [No printed summary available.} [1948]. 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


Maguire, John Raphael. The early Italian sermon. [No printed summary 


available.} [1942]. 
Cagli, Ebe Speranza. Dualita stilistica ideale nel Decameron. 291 p. [No printed 


summary available.] [1943]. 
PRINCETON 
Silber, Gordon R. The influence of Dante and Petrarch on certain of Boccac- 
cto’s lyrics. Menasha, Wis., G. Banta Publishing Co., 1940, 162 p. [1935]. 


Pace, Antonio. Antonio Pucci. Il contrasto delle donne, a critical edition with 
introduction and notes. Menasha, Wis., G. Banta Publishing Co., 1944, 113 


p. [1943]. 
WISCONSIN 


Rossi, Joseph. J principi critici di Francesco De Sanctis. [No printed summary 
available.] [1935]. 

Palmieri, Joseph. Luigi Riccoboni, actor-critic of the 18th century. University 
of Wisconsin, Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, Madison, Wis., 1938, 
11, 325-327 [1938]. 

ILLINOIS 

Dismukes, William Paul. Michelet and Vico: a study of Michelet’s use of Vich- 
ian principles. Urbana, IIl., 1936, 14 p. Abstract of thesis. (Ph.D.), Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1936 [1936]. 

Pietrangeli, Angelina R. Alfredo Oriani: life and character. 264 p. [No printed 
summary available.} [1944]. 


CATHOLIC 


Ducibella, Joseph William. The phonology of the Sicilian dialects. Washington, 
D. C., The Catholic University of America, 1934, 491 p. Photolithographed 
[1934]. 

Ramacciotti, Sister Mary Dominic. The syntaz of Il Fiore and of Dante’s In- 
ferno as evidence in the question of the authorship of Il Fiore. Washington 
D. C., The Catholic University of America, 1936, 179 p. [1936]. 


VIRGINIA 


Duke, Francis J. A phonetic study of Italo-American speech in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. University of Virginia, Department of Graduate Studies, Abstracts 
of Dissertations, Charlottesville, Va., 1938, 16-21. [1938]. 

Alexander, James Wagner. A preparatory study for a critical edition of the No- 
velle of Giovanni Sercambi. University of Virginia, Department of Gradu- 
ate Faculties, Abstracts of Dissertations, Charlottesville, Va., 1940, 5-8 


[1940]. 
CHICAGO 


Bryson, Frederick R. Honor and the duel in the sixteenth century Italy: an as- 
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pect of the life of the gentleman. {No printed summary available.} [1934]. The 
point of honor in sixteenth century Italy: an aspect of the life of the gentleman. 
Chicago, Illinois, 1935, 129 p. Part of thesis (Ph.D.). University of Chi- 
cago, 1933. Private edition distributed by the University of Chicago 


libraries. 
Hooker, Gertrude 8. Petrarch and eternal Rome. 142 p. [No printed summary 


available.] [1947]. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Frierson, David Ethan. A historical study of the language of Venice XJII, 
Franco-Italian manuscripts of XIV century. University of North Carolina 
Record, Research in Progress, Graduate School Ser. No. 32, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., Oct. 20, 1937, No. 323, 110-111 [1937]. 

Keys, George R. The present tense in the Romance languages with special refer- 
ence to French and Italian. [No printed summary available.) [1948]. 


BOSTON 


O’Grady, Aileen Agnes. Celtic eschatology and its parallels in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. 151 p. Boston University. Graduate School. Abstract of a Disserta- 


tion, 1947, 4 p. [1947]. 
FORDHAM 


Yanitelli, Victor R., 8.J., The Jesuit theatre in Italy. 328 p. Fordham Univer- 
sity, Dissertations Accepted for Higher Degrees, Fordham University Press, 
N. Y., 1945, 64-68 [1945]. 

MICHIGAN 


Scanio, Vincent A. The doctrine of the lady in Italian medieval and renaissance 
treatises. [No printed summary available.] [1937]. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Di Silvestro, Yolanda Eleanor. La vita e i romanzi di Grazia Deledda. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., [no publisher], 1945, 185 p. [1941]. 


BRYN MAWR 


Avitabile, Grazia. Vincenzo Monti in the light of Italian romanticism. [No 
printed summary available.} [1942]. 


PITTSBURGH 


Rosso, Anthony Carmen. Benedetto Croce as a critic of Pierre Corneille. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Graduate School, Abstracts of Theses, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Jan. 10, 1942, xxxvii1, 335-339 [1942]. 


NORTHWESTERN 


Internoscia, Donato. The magician in the five principal Italian chivalrous ro- 
mances in verse. Northwestern University, Summaries of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions, Chicago and Evanston, 1938, v1, 24-28 [1938]. 


OHIO STATE 


Giffin, Russell Varese. Thirteenth Century Italian syntax: the noun. Ohio State 
University Graduate School, Abstracts of Dissertations for Doctors of Phi- 
losophy, Columbus, Ohio, 1938, 109-117. [Summer Quarter, 1937.] [1938]. 


Howarp R. MARRARO 
Columbia University 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Fucilla, Joseph G. Our Italian Surnames. Evanston, Illinois: Chandler’s Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi +299. 

Ginzburg, Natalia. The Road to the City. Translated from the Italian by Fran- 
ces Frenaye. New York, Doubleday and Company, 1949. Pp. 215. 

Latini, Brunetto. Li Livres dou Tresor. Edition critique par Francis J. Car- 
mody. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1948. 
Pp. lxii +458, 2 pls. 

Marotta, Giuseppe. The Treasure of Naples. Translated from the Italian by 
Frances Frenaye. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1949. Pp. 254. 

Peragallo, Olga. Italian-American Authors and Their Contribution to Ameri- 
can Literature. Edited by Anita Peragallo. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1949. 
Pp. xii +242. 

Pratolini, Vasco. A Tale of Poor Lovers. New York, The Viking Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii +369. 

Prose and Poetry of the Continental Renaissance in Translation. Selected and 
edited by Harold Hooper Blanchard. New York, London, and Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. Pp. xix +1084. Contents: 1) selec- 
tions from Petrarch’s Canzoniere, Secretum, Life of Solitude, etc. (pp. 9- 
95); 2) a large part of Boccaccio’s Filostrato (pp. 103-201), the introduc- 
tion and eight novelle from the Decameron (pp. 202-262); 3) passages from 
Machiavelli’s Prince and Discourses (pp. 269-312); 4) sections of Casti- 
glione’s Courtier (pp. 317-382); 5) selections from Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso (pp. 387-496) ; 6)—9) passages from Erasmus, Rabelais, Ronsard, 
Montaigne; 10) a large part of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (pp. 821-997); 
11) selections from Cervantes’ Don Quizote. The volume also contains an 
introduction and a selected bibliography for each author as well as a list 
of English literary works influenced by the continental Renaissance. 


ARTICLES 
July-September 1949 


Arthos, John. “The Poetry of the Individual.”’ University of Toronto Quarterly, 
xvii, 358-365. An appreciation of the Commedia which contends that its 
conception as a dream helps Dante in expressing the doctrine of the 
immeasurable vastness of the individual personality. 

Auerbach, Erich. ‘‘Dante’s Prayer to the Virgin (Paradiso, xxx111) and Earlier 
Eulogies.’’ Romance Philology, 11, 1-26. Traces the evolution of the form 
of prayer from classical and Biblical antiquity through the Middle Ages, 
differentiating in particular the figurative interpretation in early medie- 
val hymnic eulogies from the emotional, lyrical style of the Franciscan 
laudi (e.g., those of Jacopone da Todi), and analyzes Dante’s eulogy in 
relation to this tradition. The conclusion is reached that, although Dante 
uses in his prayer all the historical, dogmatic, and figurative material of 
the past, he condenses and fuses all the elements therein in such a way 
as to produce something entirely new. 

Corrigan, Beatrice. “‘An Annotated Commedia Erudita: Giovanni Battista 
Sogliani’s L’ Uccellatoio.”” Italica, xxv1, 188-197. 
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De Vito, Anthony J. “La festa religiosa come motivo nell’opera di Giovanni 


Verga.”’ Italica, xxv1, 208-215. 


Frenaye, Francis. ‘‘Modern Italian Novelists.’”” New York Times Book Review, 


Aug. 21, p. 24. Contends that, although there has been a rebirth in the 
Italian novel since the war, it is at least in part a renaissance in transla- 
tions. The author also analyzes very briefly novels of Alvaro, Moravia, 
Elsa Morante, Marotta, Natalia Ginzburg, and the “‘proletarian’’ trio— 
Pratolini, Vittorini, Pavese—, and mentions five novels that are in proc- 
ess of translation. 


French, W. H. “The Lovers in the Knight's Tale.”” JEGP, xuiviu, 320-328. 


Contends that, whereas Boccaccio makes the Arcita of his Teseide so 
obviously superior to Palemone, Chaucer, influenced by the tradition of 
courtly love, makes both lovers equal in all important respects (except 
that he tends to make Palamon less interested in glory than in his lady). 


Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘The Petrarchism of Antonio Ferreira.’’ Hispanic Review, 


XVII, 233-242. Points out that Ferreira was not only influenced in a gen- 
eral way by Petrarchan themes but was also directly inspired by six specific 
sonnets of Petrarch (nos. 18, 64, 148, 220, 308, and 348, which last-men- 
tioned was the source for two adaptations) and by one of Camillo Pel- 
legrino (Occhi, che di splendor vince il sole). Prof. Fucilla does insist, how- 
ever, that Ferreira did not slavishly imitate the Petrarchan poems but 
reinterpreted and transformed them into something original. 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “The Pedigree of a Soneto a lo divino.’’ Comparative Lit- 


erature, 1, 267-271. Makes the following discoveries in connection with 
the tendency to spiritualize Petrarch’s amorous lyrics in both Italy and 
Spain: 1) that one such attempt, D. Ramirez Pagdn’s Soneto e Nuestra 
Settora del Alva (1562) is but a translation of A. F. Rinieri’s Era tranquillo 
il mar (1548); 2) that the latter is the probable source of Caro’s Eran 
Teti e Giunon tranquille, e chiare (1558); 3) that for the sonnet El mar y 
el ayre estavan sosegados (1578), Lomas Cantoral is indebted to Caro, 
Rinieri, and Ramirez; 4) that Rinieri’s sonnet is but an adaptation of the 
widely imitated one by Ariosto, Chiuso era il sol da un tenebroso velo; 
and finally, that the latter owes its procedure to Petrarch’s Gia fiammeggia- 
va l’amorosa stella and borrows its theme from the myth of Hero and 
Leander. 


Ghisi, Federico. ‘Ballet Entertainments in Pitti Palace, Florence, 1608— 


1625.” Musical Quarterly, xxxv, 421-436. Of importance for students of 
the cultural activities of the later Medici as well as for those interested 
in the evolution of the melodramma and its relation to poetry and the 
theatre. 


Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton. “‘“Giosue Carducci, the Italian Horace.’’ SP, 


XLVI, 387-399. Points to such external resemblances as metres, phraseol- 
ogy, names of ladies, etc., but emphasizes in particular the spiritual af- 
finity between the two poets and the themes common to both. The author 
analyzes Alle fonti del Clitumno, I voti, Roma, Ripresa, Alla rima, vari- 
ous prologues, etc., all of which are considered definitely Horatian in 
coloring. 


Parks, George B. ‘‘The Route of Chaucer’s First Journey to Italy.”” ELH, 


Xvi, 174-187. Discusses incidentally the possibility of Chaucer’s visiting 
Petrarch at either Arqua or Padua. 


Pulgram, Ernst. ‘“‘Prehistory and the Italian Dialects.’’ Language, xxv, 241- 


252. Supports the position of Rohlfs, who contends that there is a definite 
influence of Keltic, Oscan, and Greek (though not Etruscan or Umbrian) 
substrata upon the Italian dialects, but maintains that to study them 
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adequately, the linguist must have recourse to data in pre-Romance 
archeology, anthropology, and ethnology. 

Rebora, Piero. “‘Comprensione e fortuna di Shakespeare in Italia.’’ Com- 
parative Literature, 1, 210-224. Traces the vogue of Shakespeare from the 
Settecento to the present day in literature and in music, including per- 
tinent remarks on translations and performances of the bard’s works. 
Prof. Rebora stresses the role of Rolli, Baretti, Manzoni, De Sanctis, and 
particularly Verdi and Boito, in the fortuna of Shakespeare, and refutes 
the prevailing opinion that the latter has won in Italy only “the homage 
of a distant and barren admiration.” 

Ribner, Irving. ‘‘ Machiavelli and Sidney’s Discourse to the Queenes Majesty.”’ 
Italica, xxvi, 177-187. 

Rossi, A. Olga. “‘ ‘Questione del Cavalca’: Further Findings.’’ PMLA, .Lxtv, 
829-863. Adduces considerable evidence to prove that Cavalca’s Pun- 
gilingua is based not upon Peraldus’ De peccato linguae alone but upon his 
entire Summa virtutum ac vitiorum and that the ezempla therein are 
drawn from writings of the Church Fathers and other ascetic authors. 
Prof. Rossi contends that to know the sources of the Pungilingua is to 
know the sources of all Cavalca’s works, for these are all based upon the 
entire Summa of Peraldus. She then examines the Italian text of four 
tracts of St. John Chrysostom (esp. the De compunctione cordis, ad Deme- 
trium, lib. II and the Adhortatio ad Theodorum lapsum, 1) and concludes 
that they afford sufficient internal evidence to prove that Cavalca is the 
translator of all of them. 

Santini, Emilio. ‘‘Commemorando Vittorio Alfieri.’’ Jtalica, xxv1, 205-207. 

Treves, Marco. “Emphasis and Word-Order in Italian Assertive Sentences.” 
Italica, xxvi, 216-223. 

Vallone, Aldo. ‘‘“Pomponazzi, Ariosto e la Magia.’’ Jtalica, xxvi, 198-204. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. ‘Cantus Troili.”” ELH, xv1, 167-173. Reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions regarding Chaucer’s use of Petrarch’s sonnet S’amor 
non 2, che dunque 2 quel ch’io sento? (no. 132), the unquestioned source 
of Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 400-420: 1) Chaucer used the Chigi text or the 
final text of the sonnet; 2) he misunderstood Petrarch in several respects; 
3) S’amor non 2 is the only Petrarch poem of which Chaucer made direct 
and conscious use; and 4) the sonnet might have come to Chaucer’s 
knowledge in England, France or Italy at almost any time. 

Wind, Edgar. ‘“‘Mantegna’s Parnassus: A Reply to Some Recent Reflections.” 
Art Bulletin, xxx1, 224-231. A refutation of an article by E. Tietze-Con- 
rat (ibid., pp. 126-130) which makes constant reference to the Italian 
literature and language of the period. 


REVIEWS 


Alciatore, Jules. In Jtalica, xxv1, 230-232. Armand Caraccio: Variétés sten- 
dhaliennes. Grenoble and Paris, Arthaud, 1947. 

Bergin, Thomas G. In Saturday Review of Literature, July 16, pp. 25-26. Leo- 
nardo Olschki: The Genius of Italy. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. 

Borselli, Augusto. In Jtalica, xxvi, 232-233. Pietro La Via: Mente e realta. 
Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1948. 

Cecchetti, Giovanni. In /talica, xxv1, 233-235. Vasco Pratolini: Cronache di 
povert amanti. Quinta edizione. Florence, Vallecchi, 1947. 

Ferguson, Arthur B. In South Atlantic Quarterly, xivi1, 495-496. Giuseppe 
Prezzolini: The Legacy of Italy. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1948. 

Holmes, Urban T., Jr. In Speculum, xxiv, 438-440. Brunetto Latini: Li Livres 
dou Tresor. Edition critique par Francis J. Carmody. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1948. 
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Lang, Paul Henry. In Musical Quarterly, xxxv, 437-447. The “Editorial” is a 
review of Alfred Einstein: The Italian Madrigal. Tr. by Alexander H. 
Krappe, Roger H. Sessions, and Oliver Strunk. Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1949. Three volumes. 

Marraro, Howard R. In Catholic Historical Review, xxxv, 195-197. Angelina 
La Piana: Dante’s American Pilgrimage: A Historical Survey of Dante 
Studies in the United States, 1800-1944. New Haven, Publ. for Wellesley 
College by the Yale Univ. Press, 1948. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. In Speculum, xxiv, 452-455. Charles 8. Singleton: An 
Essay on the “Vita Nuova.’’ Cambridge, Mass.: Publ. for the Dante So- 
ciety by the Harvard Univ. Press, 1949. 

Salvemini, Gaetano. In N. Y. Times Book Review, Sept. 4, p. 3. Leonardo 
Olschki: The Genius of Italy. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. 

Sarton, George. In Jsis, xL, 263-265. Brunetto Latini: Li Livres dou Tresor. 
Edition critique par Francis J. Carmody. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Univ. of California Press, 1948. 

Speroni, Charles. In Jtalica, xxv1, 235-236. Carlo Goldoni: Jl Ventaglio. A 
graded Italian reader edited by Vincenzo Cioffari and John Van Horne. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 

Talley, Eldon M. In Thought, xx1v, 548-549. The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul O. Kristeller, and John H. Randall, 
Jr. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. 


REVIEWS 


Perrarca, VALLA, Fictno, Pico, Pomponazzt, Vives: The Renaissance Philos- 
ophy of Man. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul Oskar Kristeller, John Her- 
man Randall, Jr., in collaboration with Hans Nachod, Charles Edward 
Trinkhaus, Jr., Josephine L. Burroughs, Elizabeth L. Forbes, William 
Henry Hay II, Nancy Lenkeith. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 


This is a book of philosophers, by philosophers, and for philosophers: 
specifically, as the Preface states, its purpose “is to acquaint the student of 
philosophy with certain major thinkers of the early Italian Renaissance through 
English translations of some of their more important works.’”’ But since 
the first five of the six philosophers who constitute its personae are Ital- 
ians, since the first four are men of letters, and since the first is Petrarch, the 
book is important for all serious students of Italian literature, even for those 
who may not be well versed in philosophy. 

Each of the six philosophers is represented by an English translation of one 
of his briefer writings; each translation is equipped with notes and with a 
special introduction; there is an admirable general introduction, by Profes- 
sors Kristeller and Randall; and there is a good final selective bibliography. 
Five of the six translations are the first English translations of the writings 
in question: a translation of Pico’s Oration was published in View in 1944. 
(The translation of Pomponazzi’s treatise is a revised form of a translation 
privately printed in 1938.) All the translations are evidently done with great 
care, and they read well. 

Strictly speaking, Petrarch was not a philosopher: he was innocent of meta- 
physics; his thought was not systematic; he did not originate any memorable 
philosophic idea; and he was not well acquainted with Aristotle or Plato, or 
with the leading philosophers of his own age. Yet his thought is important in 
the history of philosophy, for it is the thought of a fine and a sensitive mind; it 
is nurtured on a thorough knowledge of Cicero, Seneca, and St. Augustine; it 
insists upon the inherent dignity of man; and it had great influence upon later 
philosophizing humanists and humanistic philosophers. At one moment, more- 
over, Petrarch found himself personally attacked in the course of the main 
philosophic controversy of his day, and reacted by the writing of the spirited 
and powerful invective, brilliantly entitled De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, 
of which the volume under review offers the first English translation. 

The eternal conflict between the Aristotelian and the Platonic views of 
life—the former considering nature as a whole, and man as a part thereof, 
the latter considering man as the divinely ensouled centre of all creation— 
had become specifically, in Petrarch’s day, a conflict between Averroistic 
Scholasticism on the one hand and Augustinianism on the other. Petrarch was 
passionately on the Augustinian side: partly because he could not brook the 
thought of any loss of human dignity; partly because his own Christianity 
was largely of Augustinian growth; partly because Cicero and Seneca were of 
the humane Platonic school; and partly because their writings and those of 
St. Augustine had for him a compelling literary excellence, while the writings 
of the Scholastics seemed to him to be formless and repellent logomachies. 

By a curious twist of fate Petrarch’s last years were spent in the orbit of 
the University of Padua, which had become the main European stronghold 
of Averroism; and a quartet of Venetian Averroists had the audacity to let it 
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be known, while he was living in Venice, that he—he, the great Petrarch, held 
in highest honor by popes and kings, by the Visconti and the Carrara, by the 
Emperor, and by men of letters everywhere, held in official honor by the Re- 
public of Venice itself—was ‘certainly a good man but a scholar of poor 
merit!’”’ In a limited sense they were right, for Petrarch did not know Averroes 
at first hand: but how wrong they were in every essential respect the indignant 
Petrarch proceeded to tell his world in the De ignorantia, a worthy companion, 
in its significance and in its literary vitality, to the Secretum. 

The De ignorantia has long been available to Petrarch scholars in the text 
and the Italian translation of Capelli, but this English form is very welcome. 
The translation was made by the very competent German scholar Hans Nachod 
(co-editor, with Paul Stein, of a good annotated German translation of se- 
lected letters of Petrarch), and was revised by Miss Helen North and Professor 
Randall. The translation itself is satisfactory, and Professor Nachod’s annota- 
tion is thorough and exact. 

The translation of the De ignorantia is supplemented by translations of 
Petrarch’s famous letter on his ascent of Mont Ventoux, relevant because it 
throws light on the development of Petrarch’s Augustinianism; of Fam. I 7, 
which expresses his attitude toward Scholasticism; and of parts of four of 
the Seniles, three of them relevant for their anti-Averroistic indignation. 

The translations of the Seniles appear to have been based upon the collec- 
tive edition of Petrarch’s works published at Basle in 1554, which seems also 
to have been taken into account, together with the edition by Capelli, in the 
translation of the De ignorantia. The edition of 1554 should, however, have 
been disregarded in favor of the collective edition of Venice, 1501, of which 
the edition of 1554, though in much more common use, is a very inferior 
derivative. 

Professor Nachod’s special Petrarchan introduction is excellent: adequate, 
well-planned, and well-informed. The prefixing of Francesco to the first name 
of Dionigi da Borgo San Sepolcro is unwarranted. When Petrarch gave up his 
residence in Venice he moved not to Pavia but to Padua: from his Paduan 
residence, to be sure, he made frequent and extended visits to Pavia. Mention 
might well have been made of the fact that Venetian Averroism undoubtedly 
derived from the University of Padua. Seneca’s not inconsiderable part in the 
storing of Petrarch’s mind might well have been brought out, though it con- 
tributed only in a relatively small degree to Petrarch’s anti-Averroism. Rossi 
and Billanovich both maintain that the Ventoux letter was written not at the 
time of the ascent, but many years afterward, when Petrarch was at work on 
the collection of the Familiares, and Billanovich maintains that Fam. 1 7 was 
written under the same conditions, being fictional insofar as the naming of 
Tommaso Caloria as addressee is concerned: these are weighty opinions, and 
might well have been recognized, though their acceptance would hardly alter 
the relevance of the two letters. Aside from these minor points, Professor 
Nachod’s introduction seems to me unexceptionable. 

There is, however, one Petrarchan point in which the editors of the book 
are at fault: every page on which Petrarch is named is disfigured by use of the 
Germanism Petrarca. The only form of Petrarch’s name that is proper in a 
book written in English is the English form Petrarch. There is no adequate 
English or American precedent for use of the form Petrarca, Even in Italian 
Petrarch is normally referred to not as Petrarca but as il Petrarca: the form 
Petrarca without the definite article is used occasionally in titles or for special 
momentary purposes, but not otherwise. The continuous use of Petrarca with- 
out the definite article is neither English nor. Italian: it is German, and its use 
in this book is linguistically erroneous. 
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Valla, heretofore little more than a humanistic name to me, stands out 
in his Dialogue on Free Will as a notably clear and forceful thinker and writer. 

The inclusion of a translation of Ficino’s Five Questions Concerning the 
Mind is to me personally the greatest gift of the book. Whenever any enlarge- 
ment comes to my all too slight knowledge of Ficino it brings with it unfail- 
ingly an increment of delight and admiration: this has been eminently true in 
the present case. 

Per contra, whenever any enlargement has come to my equally slight 
knowledge of Pico, it has—as yet—brought me a new disappointment. Fasci- 
nating as a person, extraordinary in the range of his erudition, brilliant in his 
proclamation of his own ideas, Pico seems to me increasingly unsatisfying as 
thinker and as writer. His subserviently Petrarchistic sonnets are among the 
most banal I have ever read. Even his Oration on the dignity of man, so highly 
interesting in respect to the circumstances under which it was composed, 
seems to me to come far short of what might have been hoped for. Still, it is a 
manifesto with which one should be acquainted. 

I do not think that Petrarch would have had much patience with Pom- 
ponazzi. 

The Fable About Man of the Spanish humanist Vives illustrates the Trans- 


alpine influence of the thought of the Italian philosophers of the Renaissance. 
Ernest H. WILKINS 


Harvard University 


CHARLES DE Tounay, Michelangelo: The Medici Chapel. Princeton, 1948, pp. 
xiv, 281; appendix of 330 plates. 


Of the many specialists resident at the Institute for Advanced Study, prob- 
ably none is a more tireless investigator than Charles de Tolnay, Hungarian- 
born authority on Renaissance art. Having published on various aspects of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti’s works in several countries and in several languages, 
De Tolnay conceived the scheme of publishing five monumental volumes syn- 
thesizing all past research devoted to Michelangelo’s creative works, with an 
emphasis on “‘the life of the spirit.’”’ It was his plan to bring up to date all the 
existing literature on the subject, sorting information from misinformation, 
weighing theories and interpretations one against the other, and even correct- 
ing conventional opinions in the light of hitherto unpublished or unexploited 
evidence he unearthed in museums and archives. 

The first two books (Youth of Michelangelo, 1943; The Sistine Ceiling, 
1945) appeared under the imprint of the Princeton Press, triumphs of the 
printing art (an art, incidentally, to which Michelangelo was introduced by 
Francesco Priscianese). By their scrupulous month-by-month record of 
Michelangelo’s life and labors, these volumes told in a definitive way of the 
genesis, evolution, and final conception of Michelangelo’s works before 1520. 
In order that the reader might better understand the originality of De Tol- 
nay’s thinking, “critical sections’? were appended containing summaries of 
earlier and often contradictory scholarship. Appendices of new letters, ricordi, 
and documents were added with an almost lavish hand. Finally, extensive 
sections of reproductions concluded the volumes, offering many new photo- 
graphs of not only Michelangelo’s works, but also of those by other artists men- 
tioned in textual references and comparisons. 

The first volume covered the juvenilia ending with the year 1508, and 
treated of works up to and including the ‘“‘preterhuman”’ San Matteo. The sec- 
ond volume devoted itself almost exclusively to the great expanse of the Sistine 
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Ceiling, the ‘‘second cycle of his evolution.” By the time his readers had read 
into this second volume, it became clear to them that De Tolnay was not only 
a meticulous scholar assembling for the first time the scattered and ill-sorted 
mosaic of Michelangele’s life. He was in addition a daring and imaginative 
thinker, capable of startling students of the Renaissance with challenging and 
broad hypotheses about the meanings of Michelangelo’s works. He had ob- 
viously joined the company of scholars (Oeri, Borinski, Panofsky, Wind, and 
others) who have scorned Oscar Wilde’s caution (‘““Those who go beneath the 
surface do so at their peril’) and sought covert and symbolic meanings in 
Renaissance art, basing their interpretations on such contemporary influences 
as Petrarchism, Platonism, Christian and pagan iconography, alchemy, and 
the contemporary emblemata. 

One of the major theses of his second volume was that Michelangelo in- 
tended to portray in the histories of the Sistine vault man’s ascensio from a 
base and carnal creature (Zbbrezza di Noé) to the idea of creative divinity 
(Creazione degli animali). For this reason, De Tolnay cautioned that one must 
not contemplate the histories in accordance with the Septuagintal chronology, 
but in reverse order. He based this thesis on Michelangelo’s presumed familiar- 
ity with contemporary neo-Platonic doctrine. 

De Tolnay is no less venturesome in this third volume devoted principally 
to the Medici Chapel. A neo-Platonic interpretation and an ascensio are again 
posited here, with De Tolnay holding 


that each of the Ducal tombs depicts an apotheosis, that the river gods 
should be interpreted as the rivers of Hades, that Giuliano and Lorenzo 
represent the immortalised souls of the deceased rather than their empirical 
personalities, that their compositional relationship with the Times of the 
Day beneath them is reminiscent of the Roman sarcophagi where the 
image of the dead is carried beyond the sphere of earthly life symbolised 
by the reclining figures of Ocean and Earth, and that both of the Dukes 
are represented in spiritual contemplation of the Virgin. (p. 168) 


He considers ‘‘the whole tomb structure as the ‘house of the dead’,’’ distin- 
guished by two zones, the sphere of eternity above and that of transiency be- 
low. Always alert to the ascendency over Michelangelo of literary and philo- 
sophic texts, De Tolnay discerns (with Oeri) the underlying influence of Plato’s 
Phaedo. In fact, De Tolnay accepts a general neo-Platonic dominance in the 
thought of Michelangelo, who has been called by Panofsky ‘‘the only genuine 
Platonic among the many artists influenced by neo-Platonism.’’ Modern 
scholars are applying to his plastic creations the measure which Francesco 
Bernini long ago applied to his writings, 


Ho visto qualche sua compositione 
Sono ignorante, e pur direi d’havelle 
Tutte lette nel mezo di Platone. 


This critical approach, challenging as it is, has not of course won universal 
acceptance, and some scholars have objected to the Sistine histories being 
read in anti-Biblical sequence to assist the formulation of a neo-Platonic hy- 
pothesis. Yet it seems to this writer that the third volume is a more convincing 
demonstration of De Tolnay’s viewpoint than the second. In any case, all 
three volumes have displayed that rarest of combinations, vigorous and disci- 
plined scholarship coupled with brilliant and bold exegesis. 

RosBert J. CLEMENTS 


The Pennsylvania State College : 
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Fiuipro Baupinucci: Vita di Gian Lorenzo Bernini. Con Il’inedita ‘Vita del 
Baldinucci” scritta dal figlio Francesco Saverio. Studio e note di Sergio 
Samek Ludovici. Milano, Edizioni del Milione, 1948. 


Nella collezione ‘‘Vite lettere testimonianze di artisti italiani’ é apparsa 
con nuove cure nel testo, ammodernato nella grafia e nella punteggiatura, la 
celebre Vita del cavaliere Gio. Lorenzo Bernino scultore, architetto, e pittore, 
scritta da Filippo Baldinucci Fiorentino. Alla Sacra e Reale Maesta di Cristina 
Regina di Svezia (In Firenze, nella Stamperia di Vincenzio Vangelisti. Con 
licenza dei superiori, MDCLxxxt1). Tutta intramezzata da riproduzioni di opere 
e disegni del Bernini, questa edizione dovuta al Samek Ludovici—distinto 
studioso e funzionario della Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense di Milano—reca 
un notevole contributo alla storia dell’arte barocca e inoltre alla conoscenza, 
agli stessi studi intorno al gusto letterario e artistico dell’epoca. 

L’introduzione, le indicazioni bibliografiche e soprattutto le ricche note il- 
lustrative recano molti contributi intorno alla storia del Seicento, e formano 
spesso su personaggi conosciuti dal Bernini e da ambienti dell’eta sua—special- 
mente per la Roma papale e la corte di Luigi XIV—veri saggi particolari di 
non scarsa ampiezza nel corpo stesso della presente pubblicazione. Un interes- 
sante contributo che risponde almeno in parte ad un desiderio un tempo es- 
presso da Julius Schlosser (che auspicava la pubblicazione di tutte le Vite 
d’artisti stese da Francesco Saverio Baldinucci) é la comunicazione dell’ine- 
dita Vita del Baldinuccit secondo il manoscritto posseduto dalla Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, il codice palatino 565 del quale rappresenta le 
carte da 3 a 18. 

La vita dell’eccezionale ““domatore del marmo’”’ é resa con quel vigore e 
quella devozione che un’attivita cosi prodigiosa d’artista meritava. Riteniamo 
pertanto di consigliarne la lettura agli stessi studivsi del Seicento letterario al 
fine di valutare, in particolar modo al contatto con le manifestazioni pid 
tipiche delle arti figurative e della musica del secolo, gli atteggiamenti della 
poesia e dell’arte, non sempre adeguatamente considerati nel quadro di un 
gusto complessivo. 

Per cultori della storia e della letteratura di Francia raccomanderemmo 
inoltre la lettura di un libro quale il presente, che integra quanto Paul Fréart 
de Chantelou, cavaliere d’onore del Bernini per volonta del Re Sole, per i 
quattro mesi di soggiorno dell’artista in Francia, scrisse fedelmente nel suo 
Journal, pubblicato nel 1877-1885 da Louis Lalanne nella Gazette des Beaux 
Arts e tradottc da Stefano Bottari nel ’46 a Roma, per le Edizioni della Bus- 
sola. (Non si dimentichi che da una visita fatta dal Bernini il 2 agosto 1665 
all’Accademia francese di Belle Arti e da un suo discorso ha origine—come 
ben dice il Samek Ludovici— il progetto di fondazione della Accademia di pit- 
tura in Roma, promotore il ministro Colbert che chiese allo scultore di met- 
tere per iscritto la sua conferenza.) 

Nella sue esaurienti annotazioni (che comprendono nel libro circa cento 
fittissime pagine) il Sarmek Ludovici, a proposito della lettera di dedica di 
Filippo Baldinucci per la Vita dell’artista alla regina di Svezia, in data 5 
Novembre 1681, attesta a p. 191 che la lettura fu effettivamente inviata e che 
si trova nella biblioteca di Montpellier; e quindi riporta dai Mémoires con- 
cernants Christine de Suéde, del 1760, la risposta di lei, in italiano. Ragion per 
cui, per la letiera del Re Sole al Bernini in data 11 aprile 1665, non vedendo 
menzionato |’originale nel pur nutrito commento delle pp. 242-249 sul viaggio 
di Francia dell’artista, ci permettiamo di ricordarlo data la solennita della 
stesura (‘Seigneur cavalier Vernin, je fais une estime si particuliére de votre 
mérite, que j’ai un grand désir de voir et de connaftre une personne aussi il- 
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lustre, pourvu que ce que je souhaite se puisse accorder avec le service que vous 
devez A Notre Saint-Pére le Pape et avec notre commodité particuliére . . . ’’) 
secondo le raccolte di documenti sul sovrano. (Cfr. per comodita, tra le pid 
recenti ristampe antologiche, Les pages immortelles de Louis XIV choisies et 
expliquées par Gabriel Boissy, Paris, Corréa, 1940, p. 200). La traduzione di 
questa e di altre lettere del re é appunto data dal Baldinucci nella sua Vita, 
secondo la presente edizione, p. 113 e seguenti. 

Aggiungeremo ancora che il Baldinucci—tra gli storici citati da Stendhal 
nella sua Histoire de la peinture en Italie e in altre opere secondo che facilmente 
si rileva dalla utile Table alphabétique compilata nel 1937 da Henry Martineau 
a coronamento della sua collezione delle opere del celebre autore della Char- 
treuse de Parme, e ricorderemo in special modo che per le Notizie de’ Professori 
del Disegno dello stesso fiiorentino lo scrittore francese ha lasciato una diretta 
testimonianza nelle lettere scritte al Van Praet, conservateur des imprimés 
nella Bibliothéque Imperiale, attuale Nationale, di Parigi (cfr. nella Cor- 
respondance, curata dal Martineau, t. IV, pp. 36, 38 e 49, in data del 1812). Si 
tratta appunto di prestiti di volumi, secondo che il compianto Louis Royer 
ebbe a illustrare sulla Revue d’ histoire littéraire del 1922. ((Possiamo chiarire da 
un nostro confronto di vari testi di storia dell’arte citati all’occasione di Sten- 
dhal nelle missive al Van Praet che il Baldinucci, secondo i tomi 19, 20 e 21 
rilegati in solo volume di cui nella lettera del—21 giugno 1812— e ora contras- 
segnato K.V.12.639 alla Nationale— contrariamente ad alcuni alt1i usat; dallo 
stesso curioso lettore non reca alcun segno a margine. Qual peccato per gli 
stendhaliani di oggi... . 

Una speciale lode va data alle Edizioni del Milione, che sono risorte—dopo 
le distruzioni belliche del 1943—come la fenice dalle ceneri: il suo testo é bello 
e dignitoso. 
Car_o Corpit 


Milano 


ANNE Fiep.Ler Nossine: Heine in Italia nel secolo decimonono. New York, 
8. F. Vanni, 1948. Pp. 383. (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University.) 


The subject of Heine’s vogue in Italy, particular aspects of which had al- 
ready been well studied by Bonardi, Croce, Hunziker, and others, finds in 
Dr. Nossing’s volume its first relatively comprehensive treatment. Unlike 
many fortuna theses, this is in the main not a mere compilation but an in- 
telligent, conscientious study which reveals a more than superficial knowledge 
of the major Italian writers who admired or imitated Heine, takes pains to 
stress the essential differences between them and the German poet, and at- 
tempts to correlate the latter’s vogue to the broad cultural currents of nine- 
teenth-century Europe. 

Dr. Nossing’s study consists of a fairly long introduction, eight chapters of 
varying length, a concise conclusion, and a thorough bibliography. In the in- 
troduction the fortuna of Heine in other countries is not only sketched in 
broad outline but is also compared with his vogue in Italy. The first chap- 
ter traces the reaction to Heine from the appearance of Gar’s version of 
Liebesgram to Massarani’s famous essay. It contains interesting sections on 
De Sanctis, Nievo, Guerrazzi, and Revere, and pays proper tribute to the 
work of Massarani, the one author before Carducci to contribute most to 
Heine’s popularity in Italy. The second chapter points out the affinities of 
the Scapigliatura poets (e.g., Praga and Boito) to the skeptical, iconoclastic, 
and ironic Heine. Carducci’s work as imitator, translator and critic of Heine 
forms the subject of the third chapter. Dr. Nossing stresses the essential dif- 
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ferences between these two great poetic personalities, eulogizes some of Car- 
ducci’s versions (especially J Tessttori, Jaufre Rudel, and Passa la nave mia), 
discusses his controversy with Zendrini, and properly discounts his critical 
judgments of Heine. The fourth chapter examines the nature of Heine’s in- 
fluence upon eight poets of Carducci’s circle, notably Chiarini, Nencioni, 
Stecchetti, and Severino Ferrari. The next chapter, which is incidentally 
the longest and one of the best, analyzes the extent to which Heine was ad- 
mired or imitated by those of Carducci’s contemporaries who did not particu- 
larly succumb to his influence. The most appealing sections are those con- 
cerning Zanella, Teza, Zendrini, Betteloni, Fogazzaro, Graf, D’Annunzio, 
and Thovez. Zanella is singled out as an example of a sincere Catholic who 
translated Heine and admired his romantic, sentimental side. Teza’s versions 
from Heine are extolled as poetic creations that fully catch the spirit of the 
original. Zendrini also comes in for some words of praise for his translations, 
whereas his criticism of Heine is regarded as much more reasonable and more 
profound than Carducci’s. As for Fogazzaro, Dr. Nossing discovers in his 
works (especially Malombra) some new echoes of Heine to add to the hun- 
dred or so already pointed out by Bonardi. The author also characterizes as 
“un vero gioiello” the one and only poem that Fogazzaro ever translated 
from the German writer. She considers Graf the one poet who truly bears a 
close affinity to Heine; whereas she insists that D’Annunzio, who succumbed 
in his youth to the German author’s fascination and gave a noble rendition of 
chapter XV of his Reisebilder, is too different and original a poetic personality 
to have been influenced by Heine in his major works. As for Thovez, he is pic- 
tured as a sort of spirito bizzarro who belittled Carducci and other Italian poets 
but unduly magnified the worth of Heine and other foreign authors. 

These five chapters, which constitute the major part of Dr. Nossing’s vol- 
ume, not only trace the fortuna of Heine in Italy—and more incidentally, 
even the fate of all German literature there—, but present as well a fair pano- 
rama of Italian culture from 1850 to 1900. It is, in short, the story of late 
Italian Romanticism and of the heyday of Italian Positivism as narrated by 
a scholar who adheres to the esthetic ideas of Croce and displays a sound 
knowledge of his disciples’ criticisms of Italian literature. It is therefore 
natural that the author should also share Croce’s opinions concerning trans- 
lations and should make a special, laudable effort to evaluate Italian rendi- 
tions of Heine’s works not only with respect to their fidelity to the original but 
also with regard to their artistic merit. According to these criteria, the best 
Italian versions of Heine are those made by Carducci, Teza, Fogazzaro, 
D’Annunzio, and Zendrini, at least three of whom are fine poets in their own 
right. 

The last three chapters of Dr. Nossing’s study are not quite so satisfactory 
as the preceding, since they are hardly more than a compilation of names and 
works. This is perhaps inevitable, for the authors discussed are in the main 
insignificant traduttori-traditori, some of whom render Heine through some 
French version. Be that as it may, they do attest to the vogue of the German 
poet in Italy. Chapter vi is slightly more than a list of the translators of 
L’ Intermezzo Lirico; whereas Chapter VII, in which are analyzed the ver- 
sions of the Reisebilder, also attempts to show how much of an imprint this 
genre left upon Italian literary taste. The last chapter, Tracce della moda hei- 
niana, is a hodgepodge of citations, allusions, imitations, etc., presented in 
chronological order. Here listed are some ninety authors who refer to Heine, 
imitate him, compare him with some Italian or foreign poet or even translate 
some of his compositions. We cannot understand why translators could not 
have been included in a separate chapter nor do we see any reason why refer- 
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ence should be made to Vanni’s and Eugenia Levi’s versions of the Jntermezzo 
Lirico here rather than in Chapter VI where they properly belong. 

Among the conclusions drawn from this study are the following: 1) Heine 
was more popular in Italy than either Goethe or Schiller, thanks in part to 
the prestige he enjoyed in France; 2) although blindly worshipped by Italians 
before 1900, he was thereafter to be critically evaluated with greater impar- 
tiality and more penetration in Italy than elsewhere; 3) the Italian attitude 
toward Heine was hardly ever influenced by racial, moral or political conside- 
rations; 4) his vogue contributed to the popularity of two new genres in Italy: 
the legend and the Reisebilder; 5) finally, despite his great prestige, there is 
no complete Italian edition of Heine’s works. 

Dr. Nossing’s thesis, although it includes an excellent bibliography, lacks, 
however, an index, which, in our opinion, is a well-nigh indispensable part of 
any fortuna study. Moreover, it contains rather numerous typographical er- 
rors and a curious avoidable oversight: page 175 (on Giovanni Torlonia) is an 
exact duplication of page 63. These minor flaws, however, do not seriously 
detract from a study which is in many respects a distinct contribution to both 
Italian and German scholarship. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 


The College of the City of New York 
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OUR NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUBSIDY FOR 1950 


Again this year we are pleased to express our warm appreciation to Pres. 
Miller and Dean Tebbutt of the Graduate School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for a subsidy of $500.00 to help meet our publication expenses for 
1950. 

FALL ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 


This Fall the study of Italian shows a healthy upward swing in the num- 
ber of students enrolled as compared with last Fall. There are several schools 
in which numbers have decreased slightly, but these have been offset by sub- 
stantial increases in others. The University of California at Berkeley still 
retains its number one position, with about 500 students. Hunter College has 
327, Columbia 320, Brooklyn College 288, Boston University 223, Seton 
Hall College 207, the Univ. of California at Los Angeles 180, the Univ. of 
Syracuse 180, Ohio State about 100, the Univ. of Pittsburgh 98, John Carroll 
Univ. 94, Univ. of Michigan 92, Wayne Univ. 82, Northwestern 72, Univ. of 
Wisconsin 62, Yale 53. Increases, without specifying numbers, have been 
reported at Bryn Mawr, Georgetown College, Johns Hopkins, Loyola College 
(Baltimore), San Francisco College for Women, Stanford Univ., Univ. of 
Toronto, Wellesley College. Italian instruction has been introduced at Ripon 
College under the direction of Prof. Wm. Bottiglia. In the New York H.S. 
there has been an increase of 654, bringing the total number of students to 
about 10,000, and placing Italian third among the foreign languages 


INCUNABULA AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The list of Fifteenth Century Printed Books at the University of Illinois, 
compiled by C. U. Faye (Univ. of Ill. Press, Urbana, IIl., 1949) includes a 
substantial number of volumes produced in Italy—items 134-366. For those 
interested in the period it is a reference book worth having on hand. 


PERSONALIA 


From Penn State we learn that Miss Isabel Meléndez, instructor in 
Romance Lang., has been awarded a year’s fellowship for study in Italy under 
the Fulbright Act. Dr. Erich Auerbach is spending the current academic 
year as a fellow of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Robert 
Celements has contributed a number of articles on Italian writers to the new 
American People’s Encyclopedia. 

Pierre Courtines has been promoted to an associate professorship at Queens 


College. 
James J. Peirolo has been promoted to an assistant professorship at John 


Carroll University. 
Eden A. Sarot of Seton Hall College has turned over to the association a 


check for $112.00, the proceeds of an Italian festa. This fine gesture of support 
is deeply appreciated. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.A.T.I. 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1949 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian 
was held Thursday noon, September 8, at Pete & Mary’s, a few miles from 
Palo Alto, California. 

A warm welcome was given by President Charles Speroni, who also en- 
couraged all members present to redouble efforts to place Italian in the 
forefront. 

Prof. Rudolph Altrocchi, as the “grandfather” together with Prof. Wilkins 
of all teaching of Italian in the colleges here, and the ‘‘father’’ of Jtalica, was 
very happy tosee the progress made, and the position attained by our learned 
journal. 

Prof. Joseph G. Fucilla, editor of Jtalica, deplored the ever-increasing costs 
of printing the quarterly. He mentioned that the Association has reached a 
membership of 700, that Northwestern University had been subsidizing 
Italica by a yearly sum of $500.00, and that there is hope of receiving this 
amount again for next year. He asserted that the Association has received 
other gifts amounting to $600.00, but that the total receipts were still below 
the operating expenses. Prof. Fucilla made an ardent plea for new members, 
and for greater endeavors to introduce Italian in the high schools. He men- 
tioned that non-teachers of Italian can join the A.A.T.I. as associate members, 
and that there were more than 100 such at the present time, plus 160 library 
subscribers. 

The principal guest was Commendatore Paolo Molajoni, Italian Vice- 
Consul in San Francisco, who with warm and eloquent words mentioned that 
our work should be more than the preservation of Italian culture; it should 
be its propagation, for it is a culture that helps develop and enrich one’s 
personality. The Commendatore encouraged everyone to visit Italy and come 
in closer contact with its rich and enriching sources. 

Prof. Benaglia-Sangiorgi, of Stanford, chairman of the local committee, 
besides securing a fine pranzo for the meeting, succeeded in getting an invi- 
tation for the Italian group from the Cresta Blanca Winery, involving an 
evening dinner with a great sufficiency of wines. 

In the absence of Prof. Rossi, Prof. Sangiorgi gave a preliminary secretary- 


treasurer’s report. 
Prof. Goggio presented a bright picture of the growth of Italian at the 


University of Toronto. 

The nominating committee presented the names of the following officers 
for the next year: President, Joseph Rossi (Wisconsin); Vice presidents, 
Elisabeth Nissen (Minnesota) and Donato Internoscia (Akron); Secretary- 
treasurer, Alfred Galpian (Wisconsin); Councilors, J. Bricca (Loyola Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles), A. Masella (Paul Hoffman Junior H.S., New York), 


L. H. Naylor (Trinity College). The candidates were unanimously elected. 
Donato INTERNOSCIA 


Sec. Pro-tem. 
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FILMS IN Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing 
use of 16 mm Sound Films as supplementary teach- 
ing aids. Films can be used effectively as a special 


ITALIAN feature of your curriculum. Films are entertaining and 
informative aids in bringing the culture and history 


FOR You of Italy to your students. 


HOW TO FINANCE Here is a great postwar Italian film Classic: 
SHOWINGS REVENGE. "Best Actress of the Year’ Anna Magnani, 
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charge for entire school 

week only twice daily Also available! FREE list of Italian fea- 


_— tures without English titles. 


Book Films Now By WRITING: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
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